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Edmonton. In times of peace the ordinary men 
can perform the routine duties of 
Many notable events have occur- | the day; but in times of danger 
red at the Capitol since the} When disloyal men and conspirators 
last issue of the Rustler. are rising up on every hand to de- 
The Legislature met and was| feat the settled purpose of the 
formally opened on Feb, 10 by | people, strong men are wanted at 
Lieut. Gov. Bulyea, who read a| the head of affairs. 
most inspiring address on that Sometimes occasions arise 
occasion. when strong men are demandedand 
Able and optimistic addresses | none found to meet the require- 
were delivered in reply to the speech | ments: but today the occasion has mond. 
from the Throne by two bright] arisen and the men have been Balance o 
young members, new men, in the | found, 
persons of Smith of Camrose and| The occasion has been the at- 


ment 


like a bolt from the blue came ‘the | signing men to discredit the pre-} water 
resignation of Hon, W. H. Cush-| sent government of Alberta, 
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Annual Financial State- 


Treasurer. Town of Ray# 


, ; Town Tax 
Roberts of High River and then | tempt of unscrupulus and de-| gchool’Tax 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF RAYMOND ‘ 


etatatntat Salat . 
BOLO A inin lm late 


Supply equal to‘the Best. Excell- 
ent Manufacturimg Prospects. An 
$80,000 Waterworks System to be 
Installed. Centre of the Greatest 
Farming District in the WEST. 
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Why we Should Have 


Should every community main- 
tain a public library and free read— 


> 


A Good Suggestion. 


of the Secretary 


To the Editor:- 

n hand Jan Ist, 1909 A few suggestions with your 
1064.9 | Permission. 

4762.40") In the near future our Provincial 


wos ‘ ’ A 
7577.80} Musical Festival takes place in 
1611,65 


Edmonton, May 4th 5th, 


ing Minister of Public Works. The men who have stood true to ae me, Why not our town do something 

Mr. Cushing has been a Cabinet | their pledges, and defended the] Arrears 1907 54,50 to show we are alive in music 
minister andright hand supporter | honor and integrity of the Gov-| Arrears 1908 1978.06 Prizes are offered f i? 
of Premier Rutherford ever since | ernment, including its vigorous | License ; ay 501 a lis ee ws ‘areas itr ct at 
the Province hiss had local govern-| railroad policy are Hon. C. W.| Fi 71. ny S nd instrumental performers, 

A ines 31.06 All professionals are barre 

ment. Cross and his followers. Estray Pound 11.95 professionals are barred out. 

The public had no intimation} ‘“By their fruits ye shall know] Rents 27.56 Hence otr choirs, "quartetts and 
that Mr, Cushing had any griev-| them.” In his able defence of | Sates bt ob glees could take part with profit 
ance orany notion of leaving the | the Government’s position Mr. | Interest 148 sq | to all our singers and players. 
Rutherford government, so the Cross points out the necessity for | Cemetary 45.00 Raymond will not be known 
suprise is all the greater. railroad developement and he | Bank Loans 6000\00g ifttainally ditil we wwak 

Why did Hon, W. H. Cushing} has also shown the vast possi-| Electric lights 3869.28 cc tese Nas Saboies paces up and 
resign? Kchoanswers WHY, The | bilities and wealth that lie un-| Total Receipts ssbsch eee 2» pleted aagiotes 
reason he gave to the Legislature | touched and only await the ad- Tiiatiieetasttn sh Their are also Prizes for best | 
is that his conscience and high 


vent of railways to bring them to| Total disb 
sense of honor would not permit} the use and growth of the Pro-| 1909 

him te support the government | vince. 

any longer as he was not satisfied} I commend this 


Itimised 


speech to] Salaries 


with the bargain that ‘ad been | every lover of fair play for in it | Office Expense 
spirit of progress | Debentures 


made to build the Alberta and| breathes the 
Great Waterways Railroad from | and developement. 


Edmonton north to Fort MacMur— 


Woter 


By this speech Mr. Cross has | Interest and Exchange 


{amateur bands they being able to 
select their own music, 


ursewents for the year 


$23216.38 


x Why not endeavor to send some 
1717.00 It will be an experience, and 
115.34 profitable to all our musical organ- 


izations, by getting away from 
your own town, 
You can always learn something 


529.10 
1050.0¢ 


ing room? Is such an_ institution 
an educational necessity in every 
city? What work might the 
public library do that is not al- 
ready being done by our school 
system? Have we any important 
gap in our educational work that 
the public library can do much to 
fill? Can we afford it? Will it 
give ample return for its cost? 


In view of the fact that a stroug 
sentiment in favor of the public 
library is spreading over our land, 
it is of vital worth toevery citizen 
that we both ask and answer these 
questions, Tee purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to open up the discussion, 

Have we a gap in our education- 
al system yet tofill? Sum up the 
work of our school system? Have 
you figured out just how wide 
spread are its benefits? Does the 
publie school reach in a vital way 
every child and every home every 
day in the year? Oris the public 
school confined, tothe large part 
to the brick wall of its building, 


and to the few who attend it for a 


a Public Library. 


Reasons set forth by one of our best Citizens. 


what does he do the rest of his 
young life? 

What fills the childs mind dur- 
ing his leisure hours? Is he at 
work,at good books? Is he play- 
ing at clean and manly sports? Is 
his life out of school well directed 
guided, by himself and others into 
such wholesome physical play and 
mental activities as make for right 
living? Or do wesimjly turn the 
child loose at recess and vacation 
times tu indulge im riotous pastime 
hoodlumism, idle thought and loaf- 
ing? Are the leisure hours of our 
children commonly profitable or 
pernicious, 

It would be difficult to answer 
definitely, but a somewhat careful 
summary of the situation brings us 
to feel that the one thing most de- 
manded today is adevuate provi- 


sion for wise direction of our child- 


ren during their leisure hours, It 
is far more necessary that we fill 
the spare moments of childhood 
with wholesome play and high 
thoughts that good books give 
than it is to cram them with facts 
that they may pass the examina- 
tions or make a good ‘“‘show’’ at 


375.24 comparatively short time ? cane: Cena § 
ie + ee ‘ - }mlaced himself in the ranks of | Rebates 4 2: h bringing home and upon| Let a few statistics speak on this| We certainly must agree that 
Mr. Cushing was a member of statesmen and [for One am op-| Health and Relief 5¥00 | YE ple well TL: fuCtire, | pointy According to repur tye wed os 
of the Cabinet when the deal was paged hd rotation in office so long | Works and propertys 370.13 oa, Sy. rig ‘let people | those high in the school world (1) | ional system, The vital problem is 
i i 2 among us. Fire Water and Light 1570.96 w that we are alive. ‘ WG 
ut through but now claims he did | #8 Such men are Ww an ad . a eee 
eae it properly and did Mr. Cross has stood all the | School Appropriations 6741.65 A Looker On, fully one-half of the boys in our rt tis Yalware bens oF PO 
not consent to the contract in its attacks and slanders of his enem™ } Repairs 124.40 | country are out of school, never to $ am Bae 
aihecae t ies; but the crucial test, the test] General Expense 312.61| The Public Library Continued teturn, by the time they are‘twelve old to profita le sanetsiey . 
P The Siete? says Mr, Cushing that will proclaim him for all} Bank Notes 6000 00 : | years of age. (2) ‘Three-fourths | here the public library comes in 
was wellaware of the terme mane Cage 98 one of the: great “statets| Inegtric Tights (lacludiug aes one rhe public r fot them quit school before they are with most valuable help, It offers 
t and was present when | M€" of the day, was when he | street lights) 4312.70 | Poses to do, Itsmain purpose 18). oo, (3) Not twenty per | to take a large part of the leisure 
tna ” a si offered his resignation after ths | License and Policy 9.25 | t© give people something good to|”~ . We ae cana “Seika Cs 
ee ee kind ast Premier ad made an attempt to _ | read, stimulate and guide them in |cet of our children complete a : a cag oine 
poses “ey i bis ‘ ‘y " get the ‘arch conspirator” back 23216,38 | their reading it. lgrade school. (4) Not one ina through wholesome re g 
suggest that Mr. Cushing has a 


both to entertain and educate them, 


. . . ai om > hlish tshlice li > f P ; ~' 
into the Government and again | Balance cash on hand 288,70 Attempts to establish public lib-|}hundred finishes a high s hool 
; c ood ala § 32 7 fT : | : 
ee ¥ A sae one Se when the Premier acknoMedged ——— | raries in our midst are not new bo) course It offers to scatter free and far such 
mier of this Province an — S BBes a - F aa F ii mre ns ‘ : 
Premt ; : his mistake. Mr. Cross again en- 26s05.08| any means, There has been a} ia tan ee ian lial .<_. | books and magazines as will 
taken this method of securing that : 595 ep + eltort 4) so In the more favored states 
ition tered the cabinet at the earnest RESOURCES great deal of goodeliort along these| | Ce aie liven dell attract and interest and recreate 
PORN: solicitati friends ; - arat | lines. And much money has been | T7208¢ WHere Siteahs “setae : 
He certainly has a good follow- solicitation ot the friends of the] Balance on hand December 31st € re Naha TN the mind. It offers too, to guide 
ing inthe House but not enough Government. 1909 $3209.70 | Spent for books, much time given | attention—the ¢ ges go higher, Ha Sa GD RM 
0 r . : : ads fie eee ae - YY Soe Oe a a eke Fa, Eker 
hoy’ acca eg: acho Pry We are sorry that the Premier] Amount due on Delinquent by generous citizens to caring for | of course, but even where the pub adh iis en 
a : ‘ ins tin te a has : a «| habits ‘ m fro 
4 e . ris on “weak i made a mistake but we are proud | Taxes and Interest 265.50 | and distributing these books amoug | Jic school is the pride of the state‘ | habits, to guard the 
e yote 5S tak « . ie POX; K it A se | » people B : seid : iter re r . e children 
known a3 the Woolf Ammendment that he has seen and acknowledg- | Amount due on 1909 Taxes 851,25 the people. But these attempts there are thousands of boys and literature, to protect the c 7 
: : te erent ‘ » Govern- x Biel | Wha have met with only small success eas ; BE. stupi sitively ba 
the government was sustained by | €d his error and that the Govern- | Amount due on Electric Light ; ¥ : ae _ uecess | girls within the school age out of from the stupid and positively 
23 to 15 ment is again in the hands of Accounts 396.80 usually, because of one prime lack hool loing little or nothing ed books that curse our country today, 
r : ite rfere 17 1e W >» work se nnhii 1 scnhooi-——< : 4 ud 
The contracc has been made with | !ts loyal supporters. Amount due from Hay in the worthy work, the public lib ‘aiativ: and. toeaides these, {Are sven olet worth thougtful 
a company to build the road and In this trying ordeal Mr. Cross | Contract 13,15} rary was founded upon the sands ucationally; an yesides 1ese, Riga 
safeguard the interests of the Pro- has stood the test and through | Total —_—- of enthusiasm, and it would not|there isauarmy of those too old CODHHSTA HOR: : f our 
” . . . A x 44.2 tar 7 ¢ reg itt 
: ‘ .|all the shifting scenes he never $4815.40 | stand for long. “This public bene-| for the schools who rarely pretend Books are the main source of 0 
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desire for Cabinet positions actu- 
ates the chief insurgents more than 
the sincere desire to protect the 
interests of this great Province 
of ours. 
Attacks have been made on Attor- 
ney—General Cross but he has been 
able to defend himself and has 
made his opponents crawl before 
him. He is undoubtedly the 
strongest man in the Liberal gov- 
ernment to-day and many would 
like to see him Premier of this 
Province. 

The Legislature has been in ses- 
sion over a month and practically 
transacted no business on account 


of the internal party difficulties , 


The country. is growing restless 
under this state of affairs and 
would like to see them stop their 
childish tactics and get down to 
business. Anything is liable to 
happen at the capitol any day 
now so let nothing surprise our 


readers, 


have placed themselves in as re- 
diculous a position as the enem- 
iesof Admiral Schley of the U, 


S. Navy. Intheir endeavor to 
ruin his character they only suc- 
ceeded in proving themselves 
vile and despicable creatures. 

Any attempt to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the Goy- 
ernment dealings with A.G. W. 
R. should be defeated and the 
controversies of the enemy should 
never again engage the attention 
of the people, and the proper 
thing to do is to endorse by reso- 
lution or otherwise the work that 
Mr. Cross and his colleagues 
have accomplished in the restor- 
ation of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Personally | am proud to regis- 
ter my name in his defence and 
will say;‘‘Mr. Cross for the stand 
you have taken in behalf of the 
people you stand out in bold re- 
lief as ‘‘the man of the hour,” 


Q. PR. Asplund, 


Balance I 
and Inter 
Balance I 
District, 


Jan 4, 10 


Total 


Total Co 


same cor 


belief. 


$3288.70 


December accounts as per minutes 


Balance due on 


Assessment for 1909 


Balance due on 1909 taxes $851.25 

I hereby certify that I have ex- 
amined the books of the Town of 
Raymond as kept by S. F, 
ball Sec~Treas., 


Balance on hand Dec, 31th 1909 


Jue on Nuisanee Ground | anything else will make for success 
est 
Yue the Raymond School | It regularly, always 
ready to those who feek it. And 
this can be done only the 
community is willing to create a 
public fund to maintain it, The 
matter of providin books and build- 
ings will solve itself if only the 
people agree to maintain the insti 
tution. 

Let no one be disturbed however 
apout the cost. very 
slight, A few hundred dollars per 
year willdo it. In 
law money 


ina public library is permanency. 
must 


41.58 
open 


4000,00 


when 
648.76 
Debentures 
2864.42 


town 


$8103.99 
‘Total taxes as per 
13603. 10 


llections 12751.85 The cost is 


one state the 
gives the collected 
throuzh the dog license to the lib- 
rary fund; and the fund thus gath- 
ered goes far to support the insti- 


tution. About twenty-five cents 


Kim- 
aud haye found 
rect to the best of my 


per capita in the smaller town is | 


ample, Is it worth it, good parent? 


how many dollars might you save) 


by contributing, say one or two 
dollars per year, for the priv- 
ilege of getti.g some kind of a 


(Coutinued on page 5) 


Signed 
James J. Jones 
Auditor, 


himself among them, has always at 
easy command the 
which to fill his leisure hours most 


four to six hours per day, five days 4 
means with 


a week. That means at most only 


thirty hours per week, The most 


favored districts keep school but pleasurably and profiably, sa 
; ‘ ies chi this: 
nine months per year — which Our trouble lies chiefly in . 
‘ je ar 3 rea 
means, at the very best, that the that we are not, as a people, & 


readers. Comparatively few of us 
every one of study. The pupil of | know how to take keen joy in @ 
| our pupil schools during his work- book, We have pot been systemat- 

ically trained to do it, Our schoo!s 
have spent their effort very largely 
in training the child how, but not 
what to read, The home library 
is usually not attractive mor inter- 
esting—a meager collection mostly 


| child has four hours of leisure to 


‘ing hours is out of school four- 


| fifths of his time. 


We 
tkink that the conscientious child 


He probably should be. 


lat least gets school strain enough 
las it is; vet while we would not, 
for grown-ups; while as a commun 
ity we have mot taken upon us 
the task of stimulating and direct- 
ing our children in the matter of 
their reading. We have not furn- 


ished ourselves and our children 
with enough tempting and whole- 
fome reading matter. 


land do not advocate any increase 
| 

work, there is 
gap the 


child’s life that must and is being 


in formal school 
manifestly a great in 
| filled with something, Our schools 
can take care of him for one hour in 


five, for about eigh* years, or twel- 


ve, if they attend bigh schao +: 


4 


. its futility. 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Colonel John Sullivan, an Irish sol- 
dier, who has served abroad for many 
ars, returns to his native Kerry on 
he sloop Cormorant, a French smug: 
ling vessel, laden with Bordeaux wines, 
he cargo of the sloop is seized by the 
natives of Skull, against the futile pro- 
tests of Captain Augustin, who realizes 
that he has no law on his side. 
Colonel Sullivan is coldly received by, 
Flavia and her brother, The MeMur- 
rough, because of his alian faith and his 
undesirable position as their legal guar- 
dian, When Captain Augustin returns 
with Luke Asgill, the nearest justice, 
and demands the return of the confis- 
eated cargo, Flavia and her guardian 
are in favor of returning the cargo on 
the captain’s payment of the dues. The 
MeMurrough objects to this, but finally 
agrees to it on Colonel Sullivan’s of- 
fer to get back Flavia’s favorite mar, 
which was seized by British soldiers. 
The Colone) and his servant, Bale, set 
eut and find the mare at the barracks 
of Tralee. The Colonel is invited into 
the mess room by the rp officers, 
and one of them, named Payton, who 
seized the mare, throws wine in his 
face. The Colonel refuses to fight, be- 
eauso his right arm is permanently dis- 
abled. ile wins a left-handed fencing 
bout withthe maitre d’armes, at the 
same time winning the mare on a wager. 
At dinner upon his return to Morris- 
town, he is amazed when Flavia drinks 
a toast ‘‘to the King across the water’’ 
and fears that a rising is contemplated. 
His fears are realized next morning 
when his kinsman, Ulick, warns him to 
leave the place and the people to their 
fate. The Colonel refuses and next 
morning-after breakfast is invited to 
join a tamily council of war. He refuses | 
to join the proposed uprising, knowing 
Fearing that the Colonel | 
may turn informer, The MeMurrough 
and his friends imprison him and his 
servant Bale. The next morning the 
two are led out to their death by the 
agent of The MeMurrough, O'Sullivan 
Og. At the last moment this sentence 
is revoked and the Colonel and Bale are 
rowed out through the mist to imprison- 
ment on a Spanish war ship in the har- 
bor. The rowboat capsizes and the two 
prisoners, luckily escaping, take refuge | 
on the French sloop. Captain Augustin | 


was helpless, and what those into whose 
hands he had fallen determined, he must 
suffer, For a moment his heart stood 
still, his mouth gaped, he swayed on his 
jfeet. Thea he clutched the table and 
steadied himself. 

**T am—-giddy,’’ he muttered, 

**T am sorry that you have been put 
to so much ineonvenience,’* Colonel 
| John answered civilly, 

The words, the tone, might have re- 
assured him if he had not suspected a 
| devilish irony, Even when Colonel John 
proceeded to direct one of the men to 
jopen a porthole and admit more air he 
|derived no comfort from the attention, 
| But steady! Colonel John was speak- 
jing again, 
| **Yon, too, gentlemen,’’ he said, ad- 
|dressing Cammock and the Bishop, ‘‘T 
jam sorry that I have been forced to put 
jyou to so much discomfort. But I saw 
/no other way of effecting my purpose. 
| And,’’ he went on with a smile, ‘‘if you 
ask my warranty for acting as I have 
|acted——’’ 

**T do!’’ the Bishop said between his 
teeth. The Admiral said nothing, but 
| breathed hard. 
| **Then I can only vouch,’’ the Colon- 
jel answered, ‘‘the authority by virtue 
}of waich you seized me yesterday, I 
|give you credit, reverend father, and 
|you, Admiral, for a belief that in creat- 
jing a rising here you were serving a 
jeause which you think worthy of sac- 
rifice—the sacrifice of others as well as 
of yourselves, But I tell you as frank- 
ly, I feel it my duty to prevent that 
rising; and for the moment fortune is 
with me. Now I need hardly say,’’ 
Colonel John continued, with an appear- 
ance almost of bonhomie, ‘‘ that do 
not wish to go further than is necessary, 
I might hand you over to the English 
authorities. But far be it from me to 
do that! I would have no man’s blood 
on my hands. And though I say at once 
I would not shrink, were there no other 
way of saving innocent lives, from send- 
ing you to the scaffold sod 
‘*A thousand thanks to you!’’ the} 
Bishop said. But, brave man as he was, 


Ww 


and his sailors, under the Colonel's 
direction, steal to the house at Morris- | 
town under cover of the fog, and seize | 
and imprison the leaders of the uprising. | 


| 
| 
CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued) / 


’ 
0, HALF STIFLED and bitterly | 
chagrined as they were, they did) 
not waste their strength in a vain | 
resistance. 
With the third of t! 
otherwise. The cou 
SOUS dpe wd vemoe 
; and even of that 


prisoners it was 
of the Irish 


’ the 
the conflict, which is their birt ght 


and their fame, Flavia had taken more 
than her woman’s share, In James Me- | 
Murrough’s mean nature there was 
small room for generous passions. Un- 
like his sister, he would have struck 
the face of no man in whose power he! 
lay; nor was he one to keep a_ stout 
heart when his hands were bound. Con- 
science does not always make cowards. | 
But he knew into whose hands he had | 
fallen, he knew the fate to which he had 
himself consigned Colonel John, and his 
heart was water, his hair rose, as he pic- 
tured in livid hues the fate that now 
awaited him. 

As he had meant to do to the other, 
it would be done to him! He felt the! 


| 


ey 


the irony in bis voice masked relief; ! that 


Wy 


(Copymgnt, 190%, by Stanley J. Weyman), 


**Tt would not avail.’’ 

*“Much money??? 

**No,’? 

The Bishop glared at him for a fo 
seconds, then his face relaxed, his eye: 
rew mild, his chin sank on his breas! 

is fingers drummed on the table 
‘*His will be done!’’ he said— Hi 
will be done! T was not worthy.’’ 


mock, Perhaps in the course of theif 
joint adventures he had come to know 
and to pi his companion, and felt 
more for him than for himself. 

) ‘“*Tf T had you on my yg deck for 
lonly half an hour,’’ he growled, ‘1 
}would learn who was the better man! 
Ah, my man, I would!’’ 

‘*The doubt flatters me,’’ Colonel 
John answered, viewing them both with 
great respect; for he saw that, bad or 
good, they were men, Then, that bein 
settled,’’ he continued, re shall as 
you, gentlemen, to go on deck for a few 
moments, that I may say a word to my 
kinsman, ’’ Y 

‘*He is not to go with us?’’ 

‘*That remains to be seen,’’ Colonel 
John replied, a note of sternness in his 
voice, Still they hesitated and he stood; 
but at last, in obedience to his cour. 
teous gesture, they bowed, turned—with 
a deep sigh on the Bishop’s part—and 
clambered up the companion. The sea; 


from Augustin, who himself proceeded 
to follow his prisoners on deck. 

**Sit down!’’ Colonel Sullivan said, 
the same sternness in his voice. And ne 
sat down on his side of the table, while 
James MeMurrough, with a sullen look 
but a beating heart, took his seat on the 
other. The fear of immediate death had 
left the young man; he tried to put on 
an air of bravado, but with so little sue- 


}cess that if his sister had seen him thus 


she had been blind indeed if she had 
not discerned between these two men 
seated opposite to one another the dif- 
ference that exists between the great 
and the small, the strong and the in- 
firm of purpose. 

It was significant of that difference 
the one was silent at will, while 


**I Would Have No Man’s Blood on My Hands!’’ 


eruel pike rend his gasping throat. Or|and, not then, but a moment later, he|the other spoke because he had not the 


would they throw him, bound and blind | passed his handkerchief across his brow. 
as he was, into the sullen lake—yes,|Cammock saui nothing, but the angry 
that was it! They were carrying him to| bloodshot ey@s which he fixed on the 


the lake. 

And once or twice, in the insanity of | 
fear, he fought with his bonds until the 
blood came, even throwing himself | 
down, until the men, out of patience, | 
pricked him savagely, and drove him, 
venting choked cries of pain, to his feet | 
again. After the second attempt he 
staggered on, beaten, hopeless. / 

He was aware that Colonel John was} 
not with them, and then, again, that he| 
was with them; and then—they were on} 
the wide track now between the end of | 
the lake and the sea—that they were | 
proceeding with increased caution, That 
might have given a braver man hope, | 
the hope of rescue. 

But rescue itself had terrors for The 
MeMurrough. His captors, if pressed,! 
might hasten the end, or his friends! 
might strike him in the melee. And so| 
with every furlong of the forced jour- 
ney, he died a fresh death. And the fur- 
longs seemed interminable. But at last} 
he heard the fall of the waves on the| 
shore, the men about him spoke louder, | 
he caught a distant hail. Laughter and 
exclamations of triumph reached him, 
and the voices of men who had won in 
spite of odds. 

Then a boat grated on the pebbles, he 
was lifted into it and thrust down in 
the bottom. He felt it float off, and 
heard the measured sound of the oars 
in the tholepins. A few moments elaps- 
ed, the sound of the oars ceased, the 
boat bumped something. He was raised 
to his feet, his hands were unbound, he 
was set on a rope ladder and bidden to 
elimb. Obeying with shaking knees, he 
was led across what he guessed to be a 
deck, down steep stairs. Then his head 
was freed from the sack, and, sweating, 
dishevelled, pale with exhaustion and 
fear, he looked about him. 

The fog was still thick outside, turn- 
ing day into twilight, and the cabin 
lamp had been lit and swang above the 
narrow table, filling the low browed, 
Dutch-like interior with a strong but 
shifting light. Behind the table Col- 
one] John and the skipper leaned 

it a bulkhead; before them, on the 
nearer side of the table were ranged the 
three nae. Behind these, again, the 
dark, grinning faces of the sailors, with 
their ed pigtails and flashing eyes, 
filled the doorway; and, beyond doubt, 
viewed under the uncertain light of the 
lamp, they showed a wild and sava 


erew. As James MeMurro looked, 
is hopes, which had risen during the 
t few minutes, sank, Escape, or 


of escape, there was none, He 


jany word from you, 


|Colonel lost a little of their ferocity. 


**T say, I would not shrink from do-| 


ing that,’’ Colonel John continued mild- 
ly, ‘‘were it necessary. I must pro- 
vide against your immediate return, I 
must see that the movement, which will 
die in your absence, is not revived by 


ience of a prolonged sea voyage.’’ 


**Tf I eould speak with you in pri-| 


vate?’’ the Bishop said, 

‘*You will have every opportunity,’’ 
Colonel John answered, smiling, ‘‘of 
speaking to Captain Augustin in pri- 
vate,’’ 

‘* Still, sir, if I could see you alone 
I think I could convince you——-’’ 

‘*You shall have every opportunity 
of convincing Captain Augustin,’’ Col- 
onel John returned, smiling more broad- 
ly, ‘‘and of convincing him by the same 
means which I venture to think, rev- 
erend sir, you would employ with me. To 
be plain, he will take you to sea for a 
certain period and at the end of that 
time, if your arguments are sufficiently 
weighty, he will land you on the French 
shore. 
go, and that loss, I fear, you will have 
to make good. Something, too, he may 


charge by way of interest, and for your| 
passage.’’ By this time the sailors were | 


on the broad grin, ‘‘A trifle, perhaps, 
for landing dues. But I have spoken 
with him to be moderate and I doubt 
not that within a few weeks you, Ad- 
miral Cammock, will be with your com- 
mand, and the reverend father will be 
pursuing his calling in another place.’’ 

For a moment there was silence, save 
for a titter from the group of seamen, 
Then Cammock.laughed—a curt, bark- 
ing laugh. ‘‘A bite!’’ he said. ‘‘If I 
ean ever repay it, sir, I will! Be sure of 
that!’’ 

Colonel John bowed courteously, 

The Bishop took it otherwise, The 
veins on his forehead swelled and he 
had much ado to control himself. The 
truth was he feared ridicule more than 
he feared danger, perbaps more than he 
feared death; and such an end to such 
an enterprise was hard to bear. 

‘*Ts there no alternative?’’ he asked, 
barely able to speak for the chagrin 
that took him by the throat. 


To that end gentle- | 
men, I must put you to the inconven- | 


He will be at the loss of his car- | 


force to be silent, 
‘*What are you wanting with me?’ 
the young man asked, 
‘*TIs it not you,’’ 


Colonel John an 


is—O'Sullivan Og, whom you sent to 
do your bidding this morning?’’ 

The young man turned a shade paler 
and his bravado fell from him, His 
breath seemed to stop. Then, ‘‘ Where?’’ 
he whispered, ‘‘ where is he?’’ 
|_ ‘*Where, I pray, heaven,’’ Colonel 
John answered, with the same solemn- 
ity, ‘‘may have mercy upon him,.’’ ° 

‘*He ig not dead?’’ The MeMurrough 
eried, his voice rising on the last word. 
**T have little doubt he is,’’ the Col- 
onel replied. ’’Dead, sir. And the men 
who were with him—dead also, or the 
most part of them. Dead, James Me- 
Murrough, on the errand they went for 
you.’’ 

The shock of the news struck the 
young man dumb, and for some mo- 
ments he stared at the Colonel, his face 
colorless, At length, ‘‘All dead?’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘ Not all?’’ 

‘*Por what I know,’’ Colonel John 
replied. ‘‘Heaven forgive them!’’ And 
in half a dozen sentences he told him 
what had happened, Then, ‘‘They are 
the first fruits,’’ he continued sternly, 
‘*God grant that they be the last fruits 
of this reckless plot! Not that I blame 
| them, who did but as they were bid, Nor 
|do T blame any man or any woman who 
embarked on this with a single heart, 
for the sake of an end)which they set 
above their own lives, But—but’’--and 
Colonel John’s voice grew more grave— 
‘*there was one who had not a single 
heart. There was one who was willing 
to do murder, not in blind obedience, 
nor for a great cause, but to serve his 
own private interest,’’ 


‘*No! No!’’ the young man eried, 
cowering before him, ott ts not true!’’ 

‘*One who was ready to do murder,’’ 
Colonel John continued pitilessly, ‘‘be- 
cause it snited him to remove a man!’? 

‘*No! No!’’ the wretched youth eried, 
almost grovelling before him. ‘‘It was 
all of them!—It was all!’’ 

“Tt was not all!’’ Colonel John re- 
torted; but there was a keenness in his 
face which showed that he had still 
something to learn, 


‘Tt was—those two—on deck!’’ The 


‘*One, if you prefer it,’’? Colonel Sul- | M¢Murrongh eried eagerly, ‘*T swear it 
livan answered sauvely. ‘‘You ean take| Was! They said—it was necessary.’’ 


your chenee with the English authori- 


ties. Por myself, f lean to the course [| demning! 


have suggested,’’ 
“*TF money were paid down—now? 
Now, sirt’’ 


‘‘They were one with you in eon- 
Be it so! I believe you! 
But who spared?’’ 

**T!’? The MeMurrongh cried, breath- 
lessly eager to exculpate himself. ‘‘It 


‘ 


was, 1, lone, 11 1 wear it! 


‘Colonel John continued, grave as fate, 


Ilis surrender seemed to sti Cam., 


men had already vanished at a word: 


swered, with a piercing look, ‘‘will be) 
wanting to know where O'Sullivan Og} 
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James MeMurrough had 
force to follow the pitiless renee De 
which the elder man cdnvieted him, But 
his conscience filled the hiatus, and 
what his tongue did not own his color- 
less face, his terrified eyes, confessed, | 

“You have fallen into our hands,’ 


‘*Why should we not deal with you 
as you would ete with < pt 
the young man by a ture bad ap- 
|peuled to Those on deck—''nol They 
may have consented to my death; but 
as the judge condemns, or the soldier 
kills; you, for private profit and ad- 
vantage, Nevertheless, I shall not deal 
so with you. You ean go as they are 
going—abroad, to return, I hope, a 
wiser man, Or id 

‘*Or—what?’’ the young man cried 
hurriedly, 

‘‘Or you cun stay here,’’? Colonel 
John continued, ‘and we will treat the 
past as if it had not been, But on a 
condition,’’ : 

James’ color came back. ‘‘What’il 
vou be wanting?’’ he muttered, averting 

is gaze. 

«You must swear that you will not 
mursue this foolish plan further, That 

rst,’ 

‘““What ean IT be doing without 
them? ’ was the sullen answer. 

‘*Very true,’’ Colonel John rejoined, 
‘*Bat you must swear, also, my friend, 
that you will not attempt anything 
against me, nor be party to anything.’ 

“What'd I be doingt’’ 

“Don't lie!’? the Colonel replied, los- 
ing his temper for a single instant, 
‘*T*ve no time to bandy words, and you 
know how you stand, Swear on your 
hope of salvation to those two things, 
and you may stay, Refuse, and I make 
myself safe by your absence,’’ 

The young man had the sense to 
know that he was escaping lightly. He 
was willing enough to swear that he 
would not pursue that enterprise furth- 
er, But the second undertaking stuck 
in his gizzard. He hated Colonel John 
—far Fy past wrong, for the past de- 
feat, above ail for the present humilia- 
tion, 

‘*I’m having no choice,’’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘*Very good,’’ Colonel John answered 
eurtly. And, going to the door, he eall- 
ed Bale from his station by the hatch- 
|way, and despatched him to the Bishop 
and to Admiral Cammock, requesting 
them to do him the honor to descend. 

They came readily enough, in the 
hope of some favorable turn, But the 
Colonel’s words quickly set them right. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said politely, ‘‘I 
know you to be men of honor in private 
jlife. For this reason I have asked You 
jto be present as witnesses to the bar- 
jgain between my cousin and myself. 
Blood is thicker than water; he has no 
jmind to go abroad, and I have no mind 
{to send him against his will. But his 
|presence, after what has passed, is a 
standing peril to myself, To meet this 


sacred 


vee acu 


Tea! ne isjready to swear by all he 


bale notlning agaynse anes, hor 
jbe a party tit.” Is that so, sir??? the 
speaker contited. **Do you willingly, 
in the presence of these gentlemen, give 
| that undertaking?’’ 

The young man, with averted eyes 
and a downcast face, nodded. 
| ‘*T am afraid IT must trouble you to 
jspenk,’’ Colonel John said, 
| ‘*T do,’’ he muttered, looking at 
none, 
| «Further, that you will not withm 
jsix months attempt anything against the 
|government?’’ Colonel John continued, 
**T will not.’’ 

**Very good. I accept your word, and 
|I thank these gentlemen for their cour- 
|tesy in condescending to act as wit- 
jnesses, Admiral Cammock and you, rev 
erend father,’’ Colonel John continued, 
< to bid you farewell, 
jand to ask you to believe’’—the Col- 


‘it remains but 


jfurther than was nece ssary the advan- 
|tage I gained.’’ 

‘* By a neat stroke, Colonel Sullivan,’’ 
the Bishop replied, with a rather sour 
smile, ‘*not to say a bold one. But one, 
b’d have you notice, that cannot be re 
peated,’’ 

‘*Maybe not,’’ the Colonel answered. 
‘*T am content to think that for some 
time to come I have transferred your 
operations, gentlemen, to a sphere where 
IT am not concerned for the lives of the 
people.’’ 

**There are things more precious than 
lives,’’ the Bishop said. 

**T admit it. More by token, I’m 
blaming you little—only you see, sir, I 
differ. That is all,’’ 

With that Colonel Sullivan bowed and 
left the cabin, and The MeMurrough, 
who had listened to the colloquy with 
the air of a whipped hound, slunk after 
him, On deck the Colonel and Augustin 
talked apart for a moment, then the 
former signed to the young man to go 
down into the boat which lay alongside, 
with a couple of men at the oars and 
Bale seated in the sternsheets. 

After the lapse of a minute or two 
Colonel John joined him and the rowers 
pushed off, while Augustin and the crew 
leaned over the rail to see them go and 
to send after them a torrent of voluble 
good wishes. A very few strokes of the 
oars brought the passengers to land. 

Bale stayed to exchange a few words 
with the seamen while Colonel John and 
The MeMurrough set off along the 
beach, And astonishment filled the 
young man and grew as they walked. 
Did Colonel John, after all that had 
happened, mean to return to Morris- 
town?—to establish himself. calmly—he 
alone—in the midst of the conspirators 
whose leaders he had removed? 


(To be Continued) 


WHAT SOCIALISM REALLY MEANS 
ONCERNING some phases of So- 
cialism, views of leading Socia)- 

ists in England and abroad are 

as widely divergent as those of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the dukes in regard 
to the Budget. Indeed, it would require 
the wisdom of half-a-dozen Solomons 
to decide various points on which Soeial- 
‘sts contradict each other. While, for 
instance, Socialist leaders like Bebel, 
William Morris, and Dr, Menger have 
not hesitated to say that, in the found. 
ine of the ideal State, free love ar eam- 


plex marriage might, with advantage, 
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heavy death duties; an 
te ci eaters a 
that only children, paren 
and waters have any right to inherit. 
When these have died out, say a certain 
section of Socialists, the State should 
take over the property. 

‘Socialists do not object to pro- 
perty,’’ says Mr, Macdonald, to quote 
an extract from Jane T, Stoddart’s able 
exposition of ‘The New Socialism’’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton), ‘‘They are 
not opposed to private property. They 
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rld, rev 

Here is an mer. in one of their old 


tologues: ‘‘Some odd pieces of china, 
the preoperty of two ladies in War- 
wickshire,’? and yet this prosaic ent 


are not, therefore, op to inherit- 
ance, The ph i to acquire and hold 
involves the right to dispose by will or 
by gift. We only object to such a use 
of property as enables classes, for gener- 
ation after generation, to live on the 
proceeds of other people’s labor without 
doing any useful service to society.’’ 
And whatever one’s political views 
may be, there seems to be some justifi- 
cation for this view, after an examina- 
tion of the following startling ae 3 
provided by Mr, Chiozza Money, x ot 
‘(Last year,’’ — Mr. Money, ‘‘ about 
“00,000 persons died in the United ag 
dom, leaving oe behind them to 
the extent of £299,334,000; but of the 
700,006 who died, 617,879 died with 
practically nothing; 50 


; 335 died vemgeos | 
on the average only £200 each, 
10,516 died with small estates ‘not 


exceeding £1,000 each, The remainin, 
21,000 died worth £279,840,000, of whic 


£218,200,000 was left by only 4,172 per- 
sons, ’’ 
Here is another of Mr, Money’s strik- 
ing statistical illustrations regarding 
the inequality of wealth, The popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is roughly 
estimated at 43,000,000, and the income 
at £1,710,000,000; but of this sum £585,- 
000,000 is absorbed by 1,250,000 of the 
rich, £245,000,000 by 3,750,000 of the 
comfortable, while the remaining £880,- 
000,000 is divided amongst 38,000,000 
ple. Thus while 1,250,000 each en- 
Oy on an average, close upon £500 a 
year, 38,000,000 have to exist on £23 a 
year each, 

It is such facts and figures as these 
which have led to the Socialist outery 
for a redistribution of wealth, to be 
achieved by State control of all means 
of production and redistribution. In 
other words, all capital is to be vested 
in the State, the capitalist class thus 
being abolished and the State becoming 
the employer of labor of all deserip- 
tions, Tite means to say that, in addi- 
tion to taking over the land and the 
great industries, Socialists propose to 
take over all means of transport—in- 
cluding, of course, the railways, mines, 
banks, and insurance companies, the 
control of water, gas, electric light, and 
milk supplies, as well as the drink 
trade. 

Says the novelist, Mr. H. G. Wells: 
‘*There are to be no private landowners, 
no private bankers and lenders of mon- 
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onel paused—‘that I have not pushed} 


private railway owners nor shipping 
owners, no private mine owners, oil 
kings, silver kings, coal and wheat fore- 
stallers, or the like. All this realm of 
property is to be resumed by the State 
—is te be State-owned and State-man- 
aged,’’ 

That is the main plank of Socialism, 
by which Socialists hope to remove the 
inequalities of wealth as they exist to- 
day. ‘*The economic object of Social 
ism,’’ says Mr. Keir Hardie, ‘‘is to 
make land and industrial eapital eom- 
mon property and cease to produce for 
the profit of the landlord and the ecapi- 
talist and to begin to produce for the 
use of the community.’’ And that view 
is backed up by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
in the following words: ‘‘We must look 
upon production as a national function, 
and not as a task assigned to a class 
of separate individuals pursuing their 
own ends,’’ 

But, the reader may naturally ask, 
suppose the industry and commerce of 
the United Kingdom is nationalized for 
the good of each individua! member of 
the community, is everyone to be equal 
ly paid? Is the doctor to be paid at 
the seme rate as the navvy? Is the 
lawyer to earn no more than the news 
boy? Will the author’s brains be worth 
no more than those of the printer’s 
‘‘devil’’? Will a elever actor be paid 
at the same rate as his dresser? Be- 
cause, if so, gain being an incentive to 
work, we should soon develop into a 
nation of idlers. If, on the other hand, 
men in this proposed Socialist State 
are to be paid according to their re- 
spective abilities as they now are, then 
a new ruling class would quickly arise. 

On this point there is difference of 
opinion amongst the leaders of Social- 
ism. While Mr, Robert Blatchford and 
his school argue that equal payments to 
every worker would be the only fair 
system in the ideal community, and 
that, to quote Miss Stoddart, ‘‘it would 
be most unreasonable for the more high- 
ly-gifted citizens to sulk and refuse to 
benefit their fellows because nothing 
ean be given them beyond the essentials 
of a happy and healthy life, with esteem 
and love to boot,’’)» Mr, Maedonald as- 
serts that ‘‘Socialism proposes to estab- 
lish no state of equality’’ in regard to 
the reward of labor, while Mr. H. G, 
Wells is equally as emphatic in his as- 
sertion that ‘Socialism would leave 
men free to compete for fame, for ser- 
vice, for salaries, for position and auth- 
ority, for leisure, for love and honot.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that, while Social 
ists agree in the main, they are divid- 
ed amongst themselves somewhat when 
it comes to deciding important details 
in their schemy of an ideal community, 
This, however, in no way detracts from 
the earnestness with which they are 

ursuing their rims, The world’s Sveial- 
st vote is estimated at 7,500,000, and 
no reader needs telling that the move- 
menz has made enormous strides during 
the last few years. There are many 
side issues to be settled, but the Social- 
‘sts have a practical policy, which will 
be found embodied in the following re- 
solution, framed at the annual confer- 
ence of the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee in 1906, This. resolution runs 
as follows: 

“That in view of the difieulty of 
meeting the schemes of social reform, 
hecause taxation, as at present levied, 
falls so oppressively on the industrial 
classes, and being of the opinion that 
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conceals a romance stranger than fie. 


tion, 

The two aged ladies were, in fact, 
peasant women, whose life was closing 
in bitter, grinding poverty. In the hope 
of re | starvation from their door 
for a week or two, they sent a few old 

ieces of china, their only treasures, to 
Landon, oping on gern Boks a boas, ey 
might yield a few 8| oe oeae a 

. Picture their amazement 


sovereign, 

when they received a cheque for £720 
the price realized by their odds and 
ends of ehina, which ineluded a large 
dish of Limo; enamel and part of a 
serviee which had once graced the table 
of Mme, de Pompadour! - 

The records of Christie’s are full of 
similar examples of sensational prices 
realized by articles which were consid- 
ered almost valueless. Recently two 
white Chelser ups, which had been 
bought for a guinea some years earlier, 
found an eager purchaser for 610 guin- 
eas; twenty-six Chelsea plates, which a 
few months before had changed hands 
for £2, were ba (fe up by an African 
millionaire for 520 guineas; and a well- 
know collector became the pround pos- 
sessor for £520 of a white Chelsea grou 
of ‘‘Tlercules and Omphale,’’ for whic 
the original owner paid 10s, 64, 

A picture by Nattier, for which its 
owner had paid £4 10s,, realized 3,000 
ineas at Christie’s; a portrait of Lady 
aldegrave, by Hoppner, which had 
been pieked u ap Mr. Woods, a partner 
in the firm of Christie, for 23 guineas, 
was sold to Messrs. Colnaghi & Co, for 
£6,300; and, still more amazing, an egg- 
sha vase, painted with branches of 
flowering prunes on a rich marbled-blue 
ground, which had come into the hands 
of a Wardour Street dealer for 12s. 6d., 
was knocked down, after a most excit- 
ing competition between two rival 
West-end dealers, for £5,900, 

Quite recently the Gabbitas biberon, 
in the form of a grotesque animal in 
rock-erystal, 124% inches high, realized 
the colossal sum of 15,500 guineas; a 
black vase of enamelled porcelain was 
sold to Mr, Duveen for 2,500 guineas, 
% sum which represented no less then 
£121 an inch; and £10,000 was the price 
paid for four lots of old tapestry, the 
property of a French Comte, 

In four crowded and sensational hours 
at Christie’s, a few months ago, some 
jewels belon hg to Mrs, Samuel Lewis 

tee ary ole we nth Od OOO 
them a nescklace or forty four graduat- 
ed pearls which, from an original bid of 
£1,000, rose in a few thrilling moments 
to £16,700, After such a sensation as 
this one looks quite apathetically on 
such prices as 4,000 guineas, bid in two 
minutes, for a tiny Sevres vase; £1,260 
for eight Chippendale chairs; and 
£4,950 for a shabby-looking volume, Sir 
J. Thorold’s  ‘*Psalmorum Codex,’’ 
which to the inexpert eye would have 
seemed dear at half a crown, 

Even at Christie’s, few sales have 
been more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Hawkins’ collection of snuff-boxes, five 
alone of which realized £12,350. So care 
less was the collector of his treasures 
that one of the boxes—a Louis XV. ob- 
long gold—for which Mr. Duveen gladly 
paid £5,400, was actually found in the 
drawer of a washstand! 

To go from Christie’s, with its rare 
and costly treasures of art, to Stevens’ 
well-known rooms in Covent Garden is 
to travel from one historie house to an 
other in the world of auctioneering, 
each of which is equally romantic, for 
at Stevens’ you can purchase the most 
remarkable lots ever put up to auction 
—from an auk’s egg to an Egyptian 
mummy or a pygmy’s head, 

Some years ago—Mr, Henry Stevens 
himself tells the story—a young man 
purchased at a furniture sale in the 
South of England a miscellaneous col- 
lection of shells and birds’ eggs, for 
which he paid what he considered the 
exorbitant sum of 36s, An examination 
of his purehase, however, soon changed 
his disgust to satisfaction, for he dis- 
covered two eggs of the great auk, 
which he knew to be valuable, Ile 
promptely sent them to Mr. Stevens, 
from whom he had the gratification of 
receiving a cheque for 455 guineas, to- 
wards which sum one of the eggs contri 
buted 280 guineas. 

Since then Mr, Stevens has sold an 
auk’s egg—a eracked specimen, too— 
for 300 guineas; and a stuffed auk, with 
an egg, for twice this figure. Another 
curious ‘‘lot’’ which the writer once 
saw knocked down at Stevens’ was the 
under-vest of silk worn by the ill-fated 
Charles I, at his execution, which found 
a purchaser for 200 guineas. 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S DOLLS 


hase actresses of the French capital 

and other grown-ups who are not 
actresses have several collectiona 

of dolls which are 

Mme. Marthe 


eculiarly interesting. 

egnier has a whole 
roomful, Mile. Marcelle Yrven has gal- 
leries of dolls and M. Leo Claretie, the 
son of M. Jules Claretie, of the Fran- 
eais, has a house full. 
“ The other day there was talk at Mma. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s house of these eollec- 
tions, and somebody wondered why Mme. 
Sarah had never thought of starting one. 
She laughed, and lel the way into a 
room, where three hundred Beautiful 
dolls in costumes of all kinds received 
her visitors, At the end of the room 
was a curtain, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
drew it aside and showed a collection 
of exquisite little figures carved by her- 
self, painted by her friend Louise Ab- 
bema, and representing the actress in 
all th rts she has ever wa ed, from 
tobias e, in which she made her debut 
at the Francais in 1862, to Joan of Are, 
in which she is now appearing, This 
collection is probally the most valuable 
little collection of dolls in the world, 
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world, but I was 
death, and that in its 
form, than when I was 
] to a military wagon by 
teds awaiting the unspeakable tor- 
ture which 1 had seen them inflict upon 
4 comrades, 
had served under the Stars and 

Stripes, during the Civil War, with the 
of the Potomac, and at the close 
e operations [ found myself at Fort 
mith, on the frontier of Arkansas, That 
was in 1868, when the Redskins were 
still a r to the whites in man. 
rts of North America, and commit! 
ie most terrible outra There are 
those who have defended the Red man, 
and talked loudly of the wrongs that 
have been done to him; and they have 

ken of the nobility of his nature and 
his courage. Of his bravery there ean 
be no question; but as for the rest, he 
was one of the most bloodthirsty and 
cruel monsters that ever lived. tie had 
neither merey nor pity for man, woman 
or child, It was worse than death itsel 
LM alld _ cong spe The 

not expect mercy, an not. give 
it; but while they received a At 


death if they fell into the hands of their 


civilized opponents, they exulted in pro- 
longing the sufferings of the enemies 


they captured, 
That part of the country where T was 
stationed had been called the Great Am- 


erican Desert; but it became known as 
the Plains, The warlike Redskins of the 
Plains are those about whom you al- 
ways read in books, and are far different 
from the peaceful Indians of the West, 
There were many famous chiefs still 
living, like Sitting Bull, White Horse, 
Medicine Wolf, Bull Bear, Grey Beard, 
Roman Nose, Lone Wolf, and Little Ra- 
ven, But the chief in whom I was most 
interested was Black Kettle, who was 
at one time a trusted warrior amongst 
his own people, and a friend of the 


pole man; but who had turned rene- 
e. 
nase warfare was being waged be- 


tween the Indians and the regular troops 
of the United States Army. I was sta- 
tioned with my regiment at Fort Smith, 
which, at that time, was a lonely, outly- 
ing outpost, liable to be attacked at any 
moment by marauding tribes. We knew 
be the neighborhood there were 
Redskins of the most ferocious sort, be- 
cause they were mostly renegades from 
the famous fighting tribes, like the 
Sioux, Pawnees, Apaches, Cheyennes, 
Blackfeet, Kiowas, and Comanchees. 
They were so bad that they had been 
turned adrift, even by their own people, 
had made a living by roaming about the 
rairies, hunting, thieving, and murder- 
ng. Whenever they saw a chance of 
swooping on white men they massacred 
them, and looted their possessions. . 
I was detailed with a party to take 
rovisions and stores to posts on the 
‘lains, and the work meant that we 
were everlastingly on the watch 


seems humanly possible in time of war 
to take precautions which will insure 
perfeet safety. At the critical moment 
there is almost bound to be some slip 
or oversight which ends in disaster. 

We were camping for the night, and 
our sentries were posted. I believed they 
were certain to be very watebful, be- 
eause they knew that the Redskins were 
near us and actually on the war-path. 
Only a few days earlier tidings had been 
brought to us that an emigrant train 
which had been crossing the plains of 
Texas had been swooped upon by In- 
dians and annihilated, Every man, wo- 
man and child in it had been massacred 
and mutilated, and all the wagons and 
belongings of the emigrants seized by 
the victors. 

I knew that the savages were prowl- 
ing about, but I had seen so much cam- 
paigning that I could not afford to allow 
my rest to be disturbed by the fear of 
a sudden rush upon us. I did not ex- 
pect it, yet the unexpected happened. 

I cannot say whether what followed 
was due to the sentries’ carelessness or 
not, but I believe that one of them was 
asleep, and he was the man who was 
posted at that ag of the camp where a 
swoop was likely to be made. 

I had gone to sleep, and may have 
been dreaming peacefully of England | 
and my friends at home; but { was rous- | 
ed from slumber by a terrifle blow on 
the head. For some time I was sense 
less. When I recovered I found that 1 
was suffering intense pain, and that) 
only three or four of us were living. | 


In the dead of night the savages had | 


rushed the camp and massacred nearly 
every man in it, and had taken our 
military wagons and all our stores. | 
the sentry had really been watchful, his 
foes had been too cunning, for they had 
erawled up -unobserved and killed him, 
or they had destroyed him in his sleep. 
No warning of any sort was given to 
When I recovered enough to be able 
to take notice of what was going on 
around me, | saw that I was bound hand 
and foot to one of*the wheels of a mili- 
tary wagon, and surrounded by the Red- 
skins and their squaws and children. 
The braves were in their war-paint, 
because they wero on the war-path and 
out for ponbery and slaughter, For the 
most part they wore their headdress of 
feathers, and feathers were sticking out 
of the sides of their trousers, One of the 
Indians was dressed in a soldier’s over- 
eoat which had been taken from a man 
in the United States’ Army; others had 
just a dirty blanket and a loin-cloth. 


y|food or drink; but they 


If | 


could hog’ Fn our voices, and T filled 
my own with bitterness and venom, 
My forlorn hope consisted of a 
taunt; and 1 was determined if 1 could 
to my enemies into such a frenzy 
that they would kill me, The braves 
came up ond taunted me to my face. 1 
retaliated, and sneeringly told them that 
warriors thou they considered them- 
selves to be, they were only thieves and 
murderers and no better than squaws. 
You could not offer a ter insult to a 


Redskin than to tell him he was a wo- 
man; but ti were indifferent to my 
gibes, 


4 be laughed, and said the. 
unders m, yg at They sewuren 
me that in time I should die, but at 
should be in their fashion, and not mine, 
Then | became more frantic than ever 1 
my attempts,to get them to dispatch me 
quickly, because I knew they meant to 
torture me to death, Again they laugh- 
ed, and at last they left me so that they 
could proceed with the torture of my 
two com 8. 

You might suppose that monsters like 
these would have left me without either 
rovided me 
with both, They brought dried buffalo 
meat ag Pid >a These were given to 
me, not by the braves themselves, but 
their squaws; and I assure you that 
cruel though the men were, their women- 
folk were infinitely worse. They came 
and gloated over me, and their children 
also stared at me, and played about, 
waiting for the torture, in which they 
revelled, to begin, 

Tt was terrible enough for me to be 
bound to the wheel, and to think of the 
hideous fate which awaited me; What 
that fate ‘would be I could only guess; 
but I knew that it would very likel 
take one of two forms, both of whi 
were practised within a few yards of 
mie, 

I have told you that Logan and the 
other man, like myself, had been knock- 
ed senseless, probably by blows from 
rifle-butts, and while unconscious they 
had been bound hand and foot, so that 
they eould not move. Logan was fas- 
tened to stakes driven into the ground; 
the other man, whose name I forget, was 
secured in an upright position and made 
into a human target, and it was upon 
him that the Indians carried out one 
ot their most eruel and diabolical meth. 
ods of death. 

The Redskins went some distance 
away from their eaptive, and then be- 
gun shovting arrows, their object being 
to strike himein parte whieh were not 
vital, so that he should suffer as much 
as possible before he died. [ had seen 
dead whites on the plains, massacred 
and mutilated by the savages, and L 
knew what it meant. The very thought 
was maddening, and enough to ¢hill 


the bravest heart. : 

ime. afta ‘time the bow-strings 
twanged, and every time an arrow was 
shot i. found a resting-place in the 

The Indians were w : 
‘with these weapons, a 
Yering prisonas died — 
was riddled, and the arrows were s‘iek- 
ing into him almost like quills in a por- 
cupine, ; 
it was unspeakably terrible and un- 
nerving to hear my comrade’s cries of 
pain and prayers for mercy, but the 
cries only added to the excitement and 
xultation of the maddened Indians, who 
yelled and danced frenziedly. They seof- 
fed at his pitiful prayers. 

I do not know how long it was be- 
fore the silence came which indicated 
that death had been more merciful 
than the savages; but eventually 1 no- 
ticed an ominous stillness, and knew 
that my eomrade had joined his fellows 
who had been massacred and sealped the 
night before. ; 

The sealping was done with the bowie- 
knives. When an enemy was slain the 
conqueror seized the hair on the crown 
of the head, and eut away the scalp to 
the extent of about the size of your 
hand, These trophies were already in 
the possession of the Indians, who would 
go to any length to get them, 

One instance I will tell you of so that 
you may fully understand the spirit that 
poss: sed the Indians when they were 
out after scalps. In a fight in those re- 
gions just at that time a mounted Red- 
skin swooped upon a dying cavalry bugl- 
oy, and plucked him from the ground 
aud placed him in front of him on the 
saddle, He was galloping full speed 
vet he never stopped. For a few sec- 
onds he kept the poor little fellow on 
pony, then he threw him to the 
eround, and when the United States 
cavalry secured the body of their com- 
rade they diseovered that the Indian 
had picked him up to sealp him, That 
was all! ’ 

3ut the Redskins did not always tri- 
jumph, Another little bugler was being 
dressed by a surgeon, He had a barb- 
ed arrow in his head when he came back 
to camp. ‘* What happened to the In- 
dian who did it??? They asked the boy. 
Then he dived into a deep pocket and 
prodneed the Redskin’s scalp. That was 
his answer. Even with the barb in his 
head he had been cool enough to kill 
his opponent with his revolver. Ai ! but 
even the braves met their match in the 
valiant whites who swept them off 
their plains. . 

It came to the turn of the Irish Can- 
adian, and, frightful as the form of his 
comrade’s death had been, it was not 
so awful as the fate whitch awaited him. 
The Redskins were tired of their tar- 
get practice, and wanted a Roe and 
in Logan’s case they prevent to make 
it. I cannot go into details as to what 


Some of them wore a string of scalps 
round their waist, trophies of fallen 
foes, and tributes to their own valor in 
battle. They were armed with rifles, 
bows and arrows, and tomahawks and 
bowie-knives, 

Tho night had passed, and with the 
daylight the savages set to work to tor- 
ture and kill their eaptives. In addition 
to myself two living men had fallen into 
their clutches. One of these was an Irish 
Canadian named Jimmy Logan, He was 
about six feet six inches high, broad in 

roportion and enormously strong, If 
er Rad been free to make a fight for it 
he might have got away; he would at 
least have come to a merciful death, be- 
cause they would have had to‘kill him, 
They would never have conquered him. 
I also would have made a desperate 
struggle to eseape or force the Indians 
to take my life, But the three of us 
could move neither hand nor foot. We 


they really did, because they are too 
ghastly; but they began operations with 
their bowie-knives. Words cannot des- 
cribe thé terrible noises which came to 
my ears, for the Trish Canadian was only 
about fifty yards away, With all the 
skill and cunning of their devilish na- 
ture, and they -were experts in the art 
of torture, the savages had taken care 
in eutting not to wound ‘him mortally, 
so that he was living and perfectly 
conscious of all that was done, 

Having gone so far the Redskins 
brought up a quantity of pine knots, 
which are very inflammable and burn 
fiercely. These they lighted, and with 
fire they finished the work they had 
started with their knives. — 

Need I dwell on this episode of the 
massacre? Cannot you imagine the whole 
scene for yourself, and is it difficult for 
of my mental torture when I heard and 


pt oe 

_ Perliaps in the ordinary wa 

these brives might not eee a 
such extremeties, because they knew 
ee thou 
victory, 


there were other regular 
troo 


of the American army in the 


neighbor! and they knew, also, that er of my enemi And aft 

ed hot Eg ro epepe hgh a eae 
hunted seen 0 n k, } 

down and destroyed in retaliation for| blame me for my aiare in the Geslcem 


the massacre. ut it happened 
Wanailiy “Of ‘rom. «The, Indians, hed 
i of rum. e ans h 
itroneticd the cask and made themselves 
mad drank with the spirit, so that when 
they set to work to finish the survivors, 
they were not human beings at all, but 
monsters, , . bea 
At such a tite as this there is always 
one great leading spirt who takes upon 
himself the direction and ordering of 
affairs, These particular savages. were 
ed the Redskin of whom I have spok- 
en, Black Kettle, who, even amongst 
the renegade Indians of North America, 
was notorious for his eraft and 
He was one of the most awful 
brutes T ever saw, 


It_was Black Kettle 


pe on our camp and the massaere, 
and he directed the torture of the eap- 
tives, I knew the chief by repute, and 
from what I had seen during that dread- 
ful day I was sure that I could expect no 
merey from him T had tauntingly call- 
ed him @ squaw, and had assured him 
that if he would set me treat would 


together—that, indeed, I would do any- 
thing if I might at least die like a man. 

The Morning and afternoon had pass 
ed, and now that my two companions 
were dead my own turn eame. [ dared 
not dwell on the possibilities of my end. 

Tt seemed as ‘if nd. power \on earth 
could save me. IT was alone, bound hand 


° A CRUEL GIFT 
‘‘Hully Gee! Say, Are You Gone Nutty?’’ | 


‘Netty? Naw. But What’s a Feller Goin’ t’ Do When All 
He Gi.s Fer Chris’ mus is a Bathin’ Soot?’’ 


I knew that. discussions were taking 


place as to the form my doom should cnee, 


take, and eveiy moment I expected th 
Redskins to begin their work of finish 
ing me, 

I nave said that the whole of the emi 


grant train which was crossing the 
plains had- been massacre 1, but there 
was just one survivor of the band—a 


man who had gone off scouting, and had 
returned to find his companions destroy 
ed. He knew that General Sheridan was 
hunting down the Redskins not far 
away, and he galloped off and told the 
dreadful news. Sheridan gave orders to 
General Custer to find out the wrong 
doers and puyish them, and he at once 
set out to discover the murderers, Gener 
al Custer learnt that the guilty Redskins 
were Black Kettle and his gang, and 
learnt further that the Redskins had 
swooped on Fort Smith and annihilated 
my own companions. 

Swiftly but cautiously, for Custer 
knew his enemy—he was one of the 
bravest men that ever fought-the Red 
skins—he marched towards the spot 
where the savages were crowning their 
murderous work with their drunken fes 
tival. He could, I daresay, have attack- 
ed them in the daytime, but he was too 
wary to risk the payment of an 
necossarily heavy butcher's bill, So he 
bided his time. 

The orgy of that long day had left 
the Indians sated with their work. They 
were also helplessly drunk, and so it 
happened that at night they were over 
eome with stupor. 

I could neither sleep nor rest. T saw 
the daylight quickly fade, aud watched 
the darkness come, and believed that 
for me the sun whieh rose next day 
would be the last I should behold. 

T could only guess the number of hours 
that had passed, but about two o'clock 
in the morning the stillness of the 
prairie night was broken by the erack 
of Springfields and the cries of white 
men. 

The sleeping camp was being rushed 
by United States troops, and there was 
no hope whatever for the Indians “to 
conquer. 

Bound as I was to the wagon, and 
only able to see over a certain stretch of 
ground, I did not set eyes upon the wel- 
come faces of white men until they were 
in and amongst the suvages and destroy- 
ing or capturing them. It all seemed too 
good and too wonderful to be true, and 
T could not realize that I had eseaped 
death and tortnre until white men had 
cut my bonds and set me free. 


fancy 


who had planned and earried out the 


un: | , 
}eoncert cannot afford to be very poet- 


they had scored a little |'T 


ght either him or him and all his braves | 


and foot to the wheel, surrounded by for ‘‘auld acquaintance 
drink-maddoned savages, and there was| monly, however, the pianist is the best 
no promise whatever of help or rescue, | musician of the lot, and is probably the 


the American troo 
on the 
through the throat and 

nd, As soon as L coula 
bed hands and feet, 1 toot 
iger’s belt a pair of loaded 
revolvers, With these | went about the 


ho showed any s of life. 
ere 4 dozen cartridges in the 
rs, and as I set to work deliber- 
I suppose [ accounted for that 


of extermination? 


. IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 
we a queer thing a miscellaneous 
u concert is. First comes some 

sort of noisy and effective piece 
for the piano to awaken attention, Then 
each member of the company im turn 
appears with a solo after its kind, sav: 
ing. the ‘‘star’’ for the most favorable 
ae on the programme, Then there 
§ the usual, and inevitable demand for 
one or more of the picees—usually, for 
them all—and there is a second part in 
which everything gots through again 
in the same order, and thus it has been 
it ‘Ye \aajority of the concerts, amateur 
+) orofessional, attended by the writ- 
er tor over fifty years, 

The selections at most of these enter: 
tninments are generally of a kind sup- 
posed to be popular, which too often as 
a whole leaves the musieal listener in 
an empty and limp condition when the 
national anthem is reached, 

. When the performers at such 4 con- 
vert are all of mediocre powers, incap- 
able any one of them of awakening any 
musical emotion, the ease of those who 
attend in order to fulfil a duty is hard 
indeed, Often there is the ‘‘star,’’ who 
tay be in the sere and yellow leaf of 
life, but stiJl with good qualities, only 
llase with mueh experience, yet able to 
attract a large section of the public 
’? sake, Com- 


only performer with a musical consei- | 
3ut his lot is difficult. 
Ile usually has to open the concert, | 


a 


there| those memorable oceasions when the 


shot every Indian IL came|b 


“| erewski. 


still have been a few chips shy on tech- 


_Yavays heen to ene that (Cre of the most 


iad 


at Pies ting 
ee 


owe etn Ge Ww Ll weave 


SMG ett lay 


— 


been strangling the nation’s financial 
interests. ’’ 

The prevalent rumors and reports 
with regard to Japunese belligerency, 
and the specification of her designs on 
Ktussia and upon the interests of the 
United States in the Pacific, receive a 
practical rebuttal from the followin, 
facts with regard to the Japanese bud- 
get and its appropriations: 

‘*Already postponements of extensive 
but unnecessary naval ana military 
operations have been decided upon by 
the new cabinet, The vast programme 
which had been compressed into six 
years by the late administration the 
Katsura cabinet has determined to 
spread out over a period of some ten 
years. The rate at which revenue is to 
be saved from idle use on unproductive 
enterprise may be seen from the fact 
that in one year alone no less than 
70,000,000) yen ($35,000,000) will be 
withdrawn from the naval and military 
fund and the railway monopoly. It has 
been agreed that no further loans shall 
be negutiated for the present. The main 
resources of national income will be de- 
voted to the economic rehabilitation of 
the country and the adjustment of its 
indebtedness, It is urgent that at least 
60,000,000 yen ($30,000,000) annually 
must be given to the national debt. If 
the future may depend upon a persistent 
promotion of this policy of redistribu- 
tion of budgetary allowances there is no. 
jdoubt that Japan will soon recover from 
jher present economie depression and 
commercial and industrial prosperity go 
on with renewed vigor.’’ 

Premier Katsura has one advantage in 
prosecuting his policy of peaceful devel- 
opment and military retrenchment, He 
has ne political parties to hamper him. 
Japan under him repudiates the system 
of party government which prevails in 
Europe, and so long as the present -ad- 


amateurs give an entertainment which 
is advertised as a grand concert, and 
then talk about it for six months after, 
when another is started, 

‘*T was deputed to write up the af- 
fair, for which | was given one ticket, 
ut as I had asked the prettiest girl in 
the village to aecompany me, L had to 
dig down in my own poel&t for the ex 
tra Half dollar, z 

‘*We reached our seats without the 
aid of an usher, and listened at first to 
a grand piano overture. Lam not very 
strong on music, but, for a rough guess 
[ don't think the Couponville boy at the 
piand had anything on our friend Pad- 
Even if he had been erowued 
with hair apprepriate in color, he woul 


nie, 

‘*) leaned to the girl by my side and 
macs u cursom remorm apout his mar 
velfous fnability. and she smiled in re- 
vure 

‘*] thought there was going to be a 
relief after that performance, but what 
followed was worse, L had attended 
many amateur and semi-professional en 
tertainments in my life, Bat this was my 
first real impression of how badly peo 
ple eouid sing and perform without be- 
ing committed to jail, This bunch of 
young Couponvillites was the shadiest 
lot of shine talent that ever stole a half 
dollar of my money. 

‘* After some singing there was a min 
strel second part, with all the stale chie 
ken, elephant, and local jokes that had 
done duty for a seore years, and as 1! 
looked around expecting to see every | 
body wearing a bored look, I saw the 
local minister holding his sides with! 
laughter so that the tears were rolling | 
down his cheeks. Women were hysteri 
eal with mirth, and the young fellows 
all over the hall were pounding their) 


hands in listers. Never saw any-|ministration remains in power he will 
thing in my life like it. They were|so carry out his individual views that 
nd "I lot of kids just let out from/the burden of military extravagance 
school, 


will no longer be allowed to eripple the 
advancement of the country in trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, and the de 
velopment of mines and railroads. The 
writer we are quoting closes with the 
following clear and optimistic state 
ments: 


‘The Prime Minister has frequently 


“*T don’t know when the show end- | 
ed, for I was in a cataleptic state long 
before the finale. I sat down that same | 
night and wrote a column long eriticism 
for the Couponville Express, which was 
the best worst thing I could invent, yet 
a mere statement. of how really bad | 


these performers were when viewed |declared his personal aversion to party- 
from the front. : jism in government, and there is no 
Jack Horsfall, the editor of the|doubt that in the administration of 


paper, was shy of news so printed it |affairs he will adhere to personal eon- 
and T shall never forget the night when|viction. The Marquis Katsura insists 
the papers came out to the village. They |that no party cap be adequately repre- 
were printed in ‘Toronto weekly, and|/sentative of the nation, and avers that 
came out to the post office in bundles, | he will permit no party to be the arbiter 

The first mun who opened his paper|of national policy. “This is all very 
was the minister, and he at once espied| good; but class “government is some 
this column review of the show. He be |times, if not more often, as dangerous 
gan to rend it, and his eyes stuck out,{as party government. The Prime Min- 
then his cheeks, and then his ears, He | ister meets this apprehension by expres- 
looked like having an apoplectic fit|sing the conviction that only the truly 


jwhen he finished rending, and then he | independent minds of the nation’s most 


showed it to some one standing near jexperienced statesmen will ever be 
Pretty soon every one in the post of | trusted with an adjustment of her prob 
fice was reading it, and those who were lems and a formation ‘of her policies, 
not regular subscribers rushed to the |e intimates that so long as he is at the 
book store for copies, The Couponville|head of the Government there will al 
Express was a aunick seller for once, and | ways be a readiness to hear the opinions 


a few hundred more copies were tele-| eaders 


It ms 1 think, be confidently said 
with a 


Pleasant evenmgs of the winter was 
enjoyed at Oddfellows’ Hall on Tues- 
day by those who were fortunate en-| garded as 
ough to be present, ete.’ uchievement.’” 
‘But when the villagers saw a full 
column story starting with the single 
paragraph, ‘The worst ever,’ then they 
knew that someone was in the field who 
had not been there before, and they | 
marvelled at his nerve. Every tradi-| 
tion had been trampled on, and it was 
put 1p to me so strong, thut no one it 
the village would sneak to me fox 
three months. But that was the only 
time I was allowed to criticize anything 


A MOVING STORY 


OH deacon has lost things when 
‘4 moving at one time or another, 

and many people have found 
some forgotten treasure on the same 
occasion. But the French Government, 
while the Colonial Office moved a few 
weeks ago into more comfortable prem 
ises, found something rather valuable. 


over 


: nt : ; d a colo -—a little e y of 
jfor a local paper. They did rive me > found a. nee “Ty lit o Focal = 
, "rance— ie ac e antire ns 
though, eventually, and they also had : fe 3 wa af oe geen entires) 
Y ’ air any years. 
a sweet revenge on me for the part I * or man) hg » P . 
| The colony in question was Clipper 
played, ‘too, ton Island. It is. ry little island 
po Fi ‘ ) sl 8 : ttle island, 
‘*They elected me president of the b # ; gest : nb ee pee 3 : R 
, . , ‘ 4 1 yu s positior rear the Is 8 0 
Volunteer Fire Company. Six months 9 : POOR eae as ree 
P : : . Panama made it of some importance. 
lafterwards I was on my way to the wild | ,, : Pitas 
: Pade ' ‘ . France occupied Clipperton in 1888 and 
and woolly west, with the prettiesi ‘ , 
“ac yn R F forgot all about it until comparatively 
girl’ in the village by my side. . 


recently, when, finding a colony of Mex 


for which purpose his employers insist 
upon his playing the noisiest piece in 
his repertoire. What’ he performs is al- | 
wost invariably disturbed by late com 

and nobody thinks of compliment 
ing him any more than demanding a 
second plate of soup, Then he has to| 
aceompany nearly every piece on the} 
programme, and his second solo falls in 
with so many eomings upon the plat-| 
form, that he is listened to in a per 
functory sort of way which takes the | 
heart out of his performance, unless he | 
ean electrify his auditors with a pyro 
technic display for that’ purpose de 
vised, Very often, an entire evening | 
of this sort has not a single moment of | 
true musical feeling. It does not even 
rise to the level of a minstrel perform 
anee, for in that there are at least one 
or two legitimate songs, mostly about 
mother, able to touch the heart or start 


ja tear, 


he beg 
| have so inflated the people with |b 


jnational prosperity 
| velopment. 


The ruling 
jelamored for 


© | cultural 
Jequal vigor for fewer soldiers and mort 
| trading-ships 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If musical enjoyment were the object | 


sought, or mrfsical education, one good 
player, or singer, or both, would be 
worth more than a full combination like 
the one mentioned; it is simply a ques- 
tion of cost. A singer at ten dollars a 


ical, nor can she afford the luxury of a 
very fine voice. It costs too much to 
train and bring out a good voice to 
throw it away in this way. So with an 


{instrumental performer, for while there 


are now-a-days # great many sound mu 
sicians able to play the piano ereditably, 


high, 
* * * 

The interesting experience of a well 
known newspaper man in tne North 
West at one of these concerts is here set 
down just as told by the narrator: 

‘*Back in 1897 I was living in Cou 
ponyille, one of the saddest villages in 
Ontario, doing some reporting on the Cou- 
ponville Express. Excitement is a word 
that has always been expunged from the 
few dictionaries which were owned in 
the place in those days, although 
it has by all accounts increased its popu 
lation by full eighty souls since, The 
only amusement which approached hil 
arity were the bowling alleys kept by 
Tock Simson and Jim Coltwort, who 
also owned the solitary book store in the 
village, 

“The nearest things to a sensation 
that ever jolted Couponville were on 


|tional (London), a well-informed month 


| polities, tells us: 


jnational policy. 


llike General Terauchi, whose ambitions 
there are very few able to reach the | 


inner consciousness. This quality comes | 


lmore after the manner of a brag-bag tion. 
| party than by due deliberation in cabin- | 


lof distribution is to find no place, 


dasiealien icans there, it invited them to go, and 

hoisted the French tri-color, But the 

JAPAN'S MILITARISM COOLING | Mexicans refused to go, and the French 
OFF Government could find no title deeds to 


prove its claim to the island. 


victories of Japan are said to It was not until the Pavillon de Flore 


egan to be emptied of its colonial 

the pride of militarism that the) papers, that in ar obscure corner the 

army and navy have been allowed to title deeds of Clipperton were found un- 

draw too heavily on the publie purse,|der a mass of documents covered with 
thus seriously impeding the growth of | dust. 


and commercial de 
the coun 
been divided. 


And now France may be able to make 
good its claim, It has found a colony. 


The 
try on this question have 
and the military class have 

large military and naval 
The trading class and the agri 
and peasé 


interests of 


WHAT TO EAT—AND WHY 
rPVHE egg is very nearly 
| and perfect food, 

The young chicken finds the egg 
all it needs to attain its perfect 


forces. a complete 


it class call out with 


and = factories. Japan | is 


|groaned in the grasp of the octopus of |yrowth upon, when it steps out of its 
militarism until the ministry of Katsura|shell a new animal ready to begin life. 

succeeded that of Marquis Saionji, Un An egg, without shell, contains as 
der the former auspices Yamagata and | foodstuff arly 74 per cent, water, 13 


Terauchi controlled national finances in | per 
favor of militarism, As The Interna 


cent. nitrogenous material, 13 per 
jcent, fat; it also contains some sulphur 
and phosphorus, 

Beef, compared with eggs, contains 
11 per cent, water, 20 per cent, nitro 
genous material, and 6 per cent. fat. 

Eggs, however rich they are aceord 
ed to be in nutrition, are not sufficient 
food in themselves; but, as they contain 
the right proportion for body building, 
they are a most valuable food for chil 


ly devoted to the discussion of foreign 


‘*The m 
held the ri 


tarists of Japan have long 
it of way in all matters of 
In recent years there 
has hardly been a movement of import- 
ance that has not been affected by their 
influence or a significant political policy 
that has not been colored by their opin-|dren that are growing and for those 
ions. Under the leadership of states-|wh nnot endure a heavy diet, being 
men ke Prince Yamagata and soldiers |fairly rich in fat and proteid (the while 
vf the egg, or albumen, being the pro- 
after armamental expansion received |teid, while the yolk is the fat.) 
additional impetus from the triumphs of | Egg also contains sulphur, It is this 
the late war, an ever-increasing and un-|element in the egg which stains a silver 
due proportion of the national revenue |spoon and which gives off such a rank 
has been eommandeered for military |smell when eggs are old. 

purposes, The amount allotted to any! Experiments with the cooking of 
department was permitted to depend, |eggs have proved that while the method 
not on obvious or inherent necessity,)}of cooking has some effect on the 
but on the personal influence of the min-|length of time for digestion, the value 
ister in control, In making up the an-|is all the same. 

nual budget apportionments were made| Eggs taken raw are easiest of diges- 


» ¢ 


Those boiled from three to five min- 
et council, At least so it has been|utes digest easily, while a fried egg 
alleged by those in close relation to the takes four hours to digest. For those 
late government, But under the regime} who lead a sedentary life more eggs 
of the present cabinet the former plan |and less meat is advised. 
Each! The great question today is not how 
department will be dealt with on its|to get food enough, but how to choose 
merits by the co-operative adjudication | from the great variety offered that 
of the whole Executive and as the ex-| which will make us efficient, and, what 
igency of circumstance demands. is even of greater importance, how to 
“This new poliey will strike a serious |; avoid those tempting things that lessen 
blow at the military octopus that has | efficiency. 
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— Te— Smile, Dern Ye, Smile. 
Raymond Rustler | soar you aiscontented knocker ‘Read t this i, For Attrac= 
tions at Opera House 


Published every Friday"morning jrowlin "bout a country’s ills, 
POST CARDS 
——— ; 5 Yew! 


at Raymond “hloroform your dismal talker 
Cake a course of liver pills. ; 
the ste she the ate te ate te te te te ote ote Souvenirs, Comics and Western View. 
; h Also a fine line of McCormick’s Best Chocolates. fresh from Paso 
Raymond Opera House 


wee $1. sn. per year payable in | Stop your dern ki-o-tee howlin’ 
shaw some sand and git some grit: 
Give a call, we endeavor to please, 
| MCOUFEE BROS. ACO. : 
COMING ATTRACTIONS — * |’ 
PE RELAY 


Don't sit inthe Dumps a growlin’ 
Sinile a few 
Skating Garnival, Mar. 19 
Robert Meikle, Mar. 21st. 


An’ boost a bit 
Fall in while the band’s aplayin, 
Ketch the step and march along 

Brewerton Bros & Go. 
Moving Pictures, 
Mar. 23rd. 


Just Reosived a Fine Adsortmintcnt <¢ 


Advertising rates on application. 


DRUGGISTS 


Name changed fron 
he Ray- 


Detadlished 1902. 
Theo Raymond Chronicle” to “T 
mend Rustler” Oct. 1907. 


ite, meee — onene 


es 


Stead o’ pessimistic brayin’ 
Jine the hallelja song; 
Drop your hammer do some rootin’ 
Grab a horn, you cuss, an’ split 
Every echo with your tootin’ 
Smile a few 
Boost a bit—Exchange. 


Moenbers of the Western Canada, Al- 
berm and astern British Columbia Press 
Ameciations. 


ADVERTISE IN THESE 
GOLUMNS pee 
To Obtain th. Best 


Results 


an By-law. The A, R, & I, Co, have announce. 
\signments, | ed their Spring Exenrsion to the 
Semi Annual Conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day-Saints to be held in Salt City 
The fare from Ma- 


All eMfcial advertisements, such 
Mertgeree and Sheriff Sale 
opé Gerverament aud Corpo Ne 
| lage! wesices inserted once for Re 
eDdowg tems insertions Sc. per line. 


ub 
. per line 


next month, 


ath is $28.55, from Raymond $28, ; pj t 
Ae coders Soe dimentinaing coatres ts Oh epby eae rae es The Browns Moving IG urcs 


waae must be hunded in in writing to Un 
wee tickets are to be sold to Salt Lake 


W.S. BERRYESSA 
Editor aad Publisher 


Mar. 24 th, 


mly and good to return in thirty 


ate ote ste ate she she ste ote ate ote ate she afe ate ote of of 


oR RR ROR RR Ee 


lavs. The dates of sale will be a - — Sh tilinilinceonts 
frot reh 24th to March 3ist in- ee Gor ae 
fa erent: ite Goncert and Dance, @ CPrw GRiw neBn CR, mig seer eranktey oor 
isive, § ‘. 
‘riday, Mar. 18 th, 1910 enna cnet rene ren h t . 
a anc hehe Opera House Orchestra, i THE 
Fixed. vl 
ment ii age Mar. 25 th 4] JOAYMOND 
the national guard of the Daiwict ef . . 5 
The present number vf the] Columbia one of the captains called i or 
a pret me az saying: 
Rustler chronicles a change in| ® Sergeant one day, saytm ie 
“Sergeant, mete down Private Meen- ‘ 
the management of the pape -] ey—one day on bread aud water for | 1s SP a ee yt at ome ae + Cc. W. CARD & SONS NAR TE I 
Mr. W.S. Berryessa having pu slovenly turnert on parade.” . > props. Ol ell 
chased the plant the paper w “Beg pardon, captaim” respomded in 
nei wip eek (eee te the sergeant, “bat that wen’t make | . oeeeepineniien’ 
now issue under his direction an i 


any difference to Mooney. He's a 
vegetarian.” 
” said the captain, “give him 


SL LE 
Heated throughout. Hot aii furnace 
Excellent Table Service 


Speciai Rates for regular boarders 
Bus meets all trains 


IVERY ¥ Sie . 
LES 


ewer 


Jeadership. 


Mr. Berryessa is not without “Then, 5 
; one day on meat and soup.”—Harper’s 
worked for something more than 


experience, Naviii Weekly. ae 
bt Garments 
a year with Dave Elton « 


For Underw ; 
m the 

Alberta Star andlater with R Why e lI ; 

O. Matheson on the Chroricle at : a at 5 


ear, Hosiery and) 3 


newspaper 


‘ ; : ; Do you rent a farm giving the 
this place. Itis the intention ot y & . 
the management to continue the 
Rustler a clean wholesome news- 


FEED 


Transportation anywhere between Lethbridge 


owner all the profit? 


RIG DD RGD RGD GH MIGH MG HD 


WHY not have that pro- 


paper which endeavors to pub 
lish everything of interest to its 
readers. Every industry and 
every Western resource will re 


- -eeive fhe cncouragemeit of the 


paper, and the management ex- 
pects the patronage and good 
will of the public and invites co- 
operation from al 

all others Scaled: 


readers and 


_—— 


fit go toward paying tor 
a Farm Home. 


We ban sell 
You a farm on Cr P 
Easy Terms, 


All you need is a GOOD OUTFIT |} 
and AMBITION 


ayments & 


Our Old Office 


ON BROADWAY 
Knitted JRammment 
Factory Limited 


and Cardston or Taber. 
PHONE NO. 37 


OR em eo Baws eo Rares: SR re ORs 6 Brey -o Breese Mrer’ 


OO ee ee eye 


- 
a 


We operate all over Southern |} Geo . A. Bu: dd, Manager 


Alberta. Write us lay and 


tate what you want 


It is mighty mean to patronize a 
merchant who will trust you until 
you get so far in debt to him that 
you are ashamed 


PRR PB Sete eB oe 


— 


yet be et 


to see him Farm Securi j Co I iy 


and then go and spend your cas 


somewhere else where you coul 


We have just unloaded a 


a 
= 


Lethbridge, Aiberta | a5 


oF °..°) 
Dente s tec te Sale Eel 1 «tre 


not get credit; but there are peop! ' 

who do it. The honorable way 9) ty c- f H d W 

would be to spend your cash with | ——————— —— a) ' ar 7 af avy 

the merchant who trusted you, ev a} fy : A» x " 
en if you never expected to square G RW. Wis ai ia “W) ? f 


we have a complete line, 
best quality at prices that ' 
please. 


up the old account. 


_—_—_——— 


Arrangements have been made 


jo o2_° 


for the holding of an Educational 


Convention in Calgary ov March 


29th, 30th and 3ist. This Conven Watch thisapece vext week. 


CHI 
a 
Cm 

am ‘ 4 


tion will in all probility organize a | ) Our Dry Goos Dep arts. 
permanent provincial educational tnd 


association which will provide for 


is stocked with ‘ 
fashionable up to date ; 
goods. 


“Do not forget that we deal in 
‘all kinds of music and musical 
goods. 


Massey Harris Farm Machinery. 


; (Brien Nalder Co. 


The Corner Store Phone 13. 


the holding of annyal convention: | 


j= 
a RY ww 


eS eee 8e 


of the educationists of the province, 
The Minister of Education | 
nominated a Provisional Executiy: 


ee 


under whose dsrectiod a program« 


has heen prepared. Printed copies | 


of these will be forwarded to all 


Leet tA anetrraciaeramiaeinssionetedesniiimemimiimmmennmmenminimemnmemntinmntate 
Lt} OCA | 4 4 ’ 
teachers iu a few days and all others “sy ) A W KI N S S 


interested may secure programmes ’ mirage a ; 

upon application to the Department Is th ¢ pi aC ; to | Blacksmith Shop 
{ f we , 

geti your cican- || 


of Education or to the Provision.| : 
bist LPF ERECT 
ns ie . ¥, os “ 
ing, Pressing & oe “iy? oF eS fe cr & & & 


clo Normal cho Caery | 
tele mil be gives on te wo | REPAITING Heb nee seraemmeann 
New Sytle Soriag Suits Advertise your goods. 
‘Soizatific sh oppers buy goods | 
that ar2 advertised, 


es 


+ 


ESSEEECESEEESESES 
eae ona enacascaesnesnncractsamscrescescesnees 


Tates etc, will be given on the pro 
grammes. 


-_——— 


The man who does not adyertise 
is ‘custom shrunk,’ is the 
Shakespeare put it, 


The most valuable charity is Suits made Quickly and 
that which givesto labor its full| at Reasonable Prices. 


service value,—Exchange 
' GIVE US A CALL 


way 
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ta 


we ; 
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- Comyany, President; Dr. W. G. 


up 
} 
: 
% 
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Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints 


Sunday Services: 


Sunday School at 10 a.m. 
Afternoon Service at 2 p.m. 
Evening Service at 7:30 p.m. 


All are welcome 
Joun F. Anprrson, Bishop 


pit 
Presbyterian Gnurch 


Sunday Services: 

Raymond 7:30 p.m. 

Sunday School 2:30 p.m, 
Wednesday Eve. Lecture 8 p.m. 
Magrath 2 p.m. 

All are welcome to these services 


Jouw J. Camprown, M,A. Pastor 


A. C. Bohrnstedt Company 


The A. C. Bohrnstedt Company 
has just completed the organization 
of The Southern Alberta Farming 
Company, capitalization $225,000,00 
and The Alberta Farming Company 
capitalization $100,000. 

The officers of The Southern Al- 
berta Farming Company are; R. H. 
Owen, Vice President of the O, W. 
Kerr Co., President; A. C, Bolrn- 
stedt, President of the A. C, Bohrn- 
stedt Company, Vice President and 
Manager; J. A, Hosige, Vice Presi- 
dent of The A, C. Bobrnstedt Com- 
pany, Secretary and Treasurer; M. 
R. Spencer, Asst. Secretary, Will 
A, Koon, ef Koon, Whelan & Hemp 
stead, Dr. A. E. Benjamin and M. 
Weichselbaum are the other Direct- 
ors, 

This Company will own and 
operate 12,800 acres of land in Sun- 
ny Southern Alberta, 

The officers of the Alberta Farin. | 
ing Comgany are; J. A. Hosig, Vice 
President of The A. C. Bohrnstedt 


Benjamin, Vice President; A. C. 
Bohrustedt, President of The A. C. 
Bohrnstedt Company, Secretaay 
and Treasurer; M, R, Spencer, Asst, 
Secretary, J. B. Halverson, Asst. 
Cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 


chants Bank of Stanley, Wiscoun- 


sin, and and J. T. George, of this 
city, are the other directors, 

This Company will own and oper- 
ate nearly 4,000 acres of land in 
Sunny Southern Alberta. 

Last week 4 company with a cap- 
italization of $50,000 was organiz~- 
ed among the faculty of the Iowa 
State University, lowa City, which 
will own and operate large farm 


in Southern Alberta under super- 
vision of The A. C. Bolirnstedt 
Company. This makes the sixth 
company organized by the A, C. 
Bohrnstedt Comyany in a little over 
a year, The combined capitaliza— 
tion of these companies is $550,000 
and they contro! nearly 30,000 
acres of land, all of which is used 
principally for the raising of wheat 
Practically all the companies were 
over-subscribed and on the date of 
the organization of the last two 


companies there was $130,000 sub- 
scribed, 

It is only little over a year ago 
since the Borhnstedt Company 
started forming these companies, 
and therefore, all of them have 
not had an oppportunity to get 
tneir crop in and get seturns, but 
the stockholders in the farms 
which did have a crop in the last 
year received net earnings of 


better than 20 per ceut.—Minuneap- 
olis Journal, 


(continued from page 1) 


a good book for yonrself or your 
children whenever they want it? 
To maintain a public library would 
cost but little more than to employ 
a teacher, Could not a good librar- 
ian do quite as much as any teacher 
for the education of the whole com- 
munity? Does not economy as/well 
as common sence demand that we 
have such a book-leader in every 
commuuity, both to care for our 
public borks and to guide people to 
a proper use of them? The meagre 
expense of the public library cer 
tainly should not keep us long trom 
our decision to maintain the library, 
Ic is the cheapest of all the educat- 
ional institutions. And its benefits 
are the widest spread, 

The public library is everybodys 
college. It ministers especially to 
those who are out of school, who 
have been deprived of the advantag- 
es of education, whose school life | 
has been cut short by this or that 


circumstance in life. And there 


are many such good citizens—par- | 
ents usualy would be glad of a 
chance to fill up their lack of edu | 
cation. The library is a school for 
the schoolless. It offers to all the | 


opportunity for self-education 
There is no limit to the sprea of its 
benefits. Anyone who will abide 
by its simple rules may help them- | 


selves to learning and culture, 


The public library, too, is the 


chief supplement to the schools, It 


aims to take care of the miscellan | 
eous reading of the pupils; it steps | 
in to assist the teacher by guiding | 


I 
the research and reference work | 


of the various courses, to enrich 
and round out the studies of the | 
child with helpful related 
And no high school work especial 
ly can be most successfully carried | 
on without its help. Another great 
service the library performs is to 
ip tare for the chittren during 
vacation times, 


books, | 


No school system 
can be most effective without the | 


reinforcement library alone can | 
give, 
Nor does its usefulness end here. | 


It he}ps not only the school, but 
the Church, the home, and every 
other social institution. The Sun | 
day Schools, and the Mutual Im- | 
provement Associations, various | 
literary and debating societies, ail 
the organizations in fact would 1 
ceive effective and aid from the | 


The 


that serve the whole community | 


public library. same books | 

may also serve the schools, aud all 

It 
| 


is economy as well as good seuce | 


the other worthy institutions. 


thus to centralize our efforts, to 


have one splendid library instead, 


as we.often have done, of scatter- 
ing our energies in trying to keep 
several ‘‘one horse’’ libraries that | 
are neither well cared far nor wide 
ly used, 

The public library then is most 
essential in every community, no 
city is educationally complete with 
out it. 
the main reasons that justify suc 


And here is a summary of 
h 
an assertain, 

1. It is needed to help fill the 
great gap the exists in our edsca 
tional system; to provide a school 
for the schoolless, to fill the leisure 
hours of men with recreative cul 
ture, 

2, It is needed to reinforce the 
work of our schools, our homes our 
Church organizations, and our so- | 
ial institutions in their efforts to | 
educate the child, 

Fi Conditions demnad that there 


be a center 0s book culture, that 
here be some definate leadership in 


| the fight against the trashy litera- 


ture that is corrupting the thoughts 


| them small 


and ideals of our youth. ‘The pub 


lic lirbury and librarian offers such 
acenter and such leadership. 
4. 


one of the widest-reaching forces 


Tt is the least expensive and 
of education and culture, It offers 
means to touch and influence for 
200d every home, every parent, and 
child in the community. 

5 And finally since books are 
euch source of mental recreation, is 
it not to he regreted that every com- 
munity dees not have at ready camn- 
mand all of the choice reading mat- 
ter that is needed to give this refin- 


ing pleasure to young and old, 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS. 


The average man insists that he 
wouldn't do anything mean, vet 
there is a Int of petty meanness in 
the world 


If we ever 


we shonid define 


publish a dictionary 
“mollycoddle” as 


a man whose every act meets with 


the approval of his wife’s mother. 
Some parents train their children 
successfully by posing a warning 
| irstead of being a good example to 
| them 
\ New Vork dressmaker duns 


delinquent customers by sending 


iches of forget me 


nots, 


Winacpeg Centennial 


Barring this temporary delay Ex- 

io fairs are in good state of 
being, W. H. MacMillan, a lead- 
ing | 1ess man of Winnipeg, re- 
turned from the coast this week 
| with some interesting informatisn 
concerning the Séatle Exposition 
that was held last summer. Hav- 
ing an interest in the affairs of Can- 


the Fair, all lines of business uper- 


ations are more than normally active 


since the Exposition closed its gates 


aud the venture of Seattle into Ex- 


position reguarded by the 


men whe were in touch with the 


event as having been highly bene- 
ficial—not alone in a strictly local 
sense but in the larger way that 
confers benefit upon contiguous 


states and countries 


—_———— 


Anything Better Than Home. 

“I am sick to death of everything,” 
suid the society woman. “Let's spend 
this evening where we've never spent 
one before.” 

“Agreed!” said her husband. “Shall 
we tty home or church?” 

“Church,” she replied, 
Juage. 


sighing.— 
ene 
So Singular. 

“Funny,” said Baretop, “but there 
was a time when the barbers used to 
speak of my hair.” 

“You mean before you began to get 
bald?” asked his friend. 

“yes, Now they speak of my bairs.” 


| —Bohemian Magazine. 


a 


Newspapers will not be paid 
for advertisment if they insert it 
without authority from the De- 
partment. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Branch Lines Company will ap- 
ply to the Parliament of Canada, 
at its present session, for an Act 
further amending the act incor- 
porating the Company, chapter 
99 of the Statutes of 1905, as a= 
mended by chapter 86 of the Stat- 
utes of 1909, by authorizing the 
construction of the following ad- 
ditional lines of railway:— 

(1) From a point on the West- 
ern Division of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway between the east 
limit of Range 12 and the west 
limit of Range 17, west of the 
third meridian, thence in a seuth- 
westerly and westerly direction to 
a point in the vicinity of Calgary 
or to a point on the line which the 
Company is authorized, under 
paragrath 14 of clause It of said 
chapter 99, to construct to Cal- 


aary; 

(2) From a point on the propos- 
ed line mentioned in paragraph 
(1) betweenthe east limit of Range 
28, west of the third meridian, 
thence in an easterly and south- 
easterly direction to Regina or to 
a point in the vicinity thereof; 

(3) From a point on the propos- 
ed line mentioned in paragraph (2) 
between the east limit of Range 
24 and the west limit of Range 27, 
west of the second meridian, to 
Moose Jaw, or toa point in the 
vicinity thereof; 

(4) From a point on the West- 
ern Division of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway between Arland 
and Wainwright, thence in an 
easterly and southeasterly direct- 


ada’s Internatianal Exposition, by | ion to a point on the line which 
reason of being a member of the | the Company ie authorized, under 
executive committee. Mr. Mac- paragraph 13 of clause t1 of said 
Mijlan made the trip from Vancou- | chapter 99, to be constructed to 
ver to Seattle expressly to find out | Battleford; 
how t yusiness men of the latter (5) From Regina, or a point in 
look uy vie Exposition now | the vicinity thereof, thence in a 
that if is ¢ id therehas been | southwesterly and westerly dir- 
time to effects upon | ection to Lethbridge, or to a point 
city, 1 se n. Making |in the vicinity of Lethbridge on 
| inquiry to xpesition officials and | the line which the Company is un- 
to mien generally, Mr. | der paragraph 14 of clause 11 of 
MacMilla ind out that Seattle, | said chapter 99, authorized to con- 
the Washington, and the | struct from Calgary to the south- 
wh Pa st country gener—| ern boundary of the province of 
| aily, hav ived a good return | Alberta at or near Coutts. 
from the Alaska-Pacific-Yukon Ex- (6) Froma pointon the main 
position; that the ecuntry was well | line of the Western Division be- 
advertised and that a deal of new | teen Moose Lake and Tete Juane 
jusiness along all lines of activity | Cache, thence through the drain- 
in that part of the continent, was | age of the Clearwater River, Bon- 
promoted by means c’ the Exposit- | aparteRiver, Seton and Anderson 
ion, Sofar as there being any of | Lakes, and the Lilloet River or 
the dreaded slump in busin sy after | the Squamish River, or between 


the last two Rivers, to Vancouver, 
British Columbia; authorizing an 
issue of bonds to the extent of 
$30,000.00 a mile of the said lines 
of railway, numbered (1) to (5) 
inclusive and comprising the said 
{ines within what are defined by 
the said Act as the ‘Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Exten- 
sions’; authorizing an issue of 
bonds to the extent of $50,000.00 
a mile of the said line of railway 
numbered (6) and comprising the 
said line within what is defined 
by the said Actas the ‘‘British 
Columbia Extensions;’’ and also 
amending paragraph 11 of clause 
11 of the said Act, as regards the 
southern terminus of the line 
thereby authorized to be con- 
structed from Regina to the In- 
ternational boundary at or near 
North Portal. 

Dated at Montreal this 29th day 
of November, 1909. 

W. H. BIGGAR, 


Solicitor for Applicants. 


" Preseembast Cards. 


DR'S. RIVERS nd AMOS 


Physicians, Surgeons, Accouchers 
Orricr: Residence on Broadway 
Telephone 3 
Rogular visits paid to Stirling 
RAYMOND - ALBERTA 


SYNOPSIS OF CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
_ LAND REGULATION. 


Any peison who is the sole 
head of a family, or any male 
over eighteen years old, may 
homestead a quarter section of 
available Dominion land in Man- 
itba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The applicant must appear in per 
son at the Dominion land agency 
or sub agency for the district. 
Entry by proxy may be made at 
any agency on certain conditions 
by father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother or sister of intending 
homesteader. 


Dr. J. Elmer Amos 


Dentist 
D.D.S. University of Toronto 
L.D.S.Royal College Dental Sur- 
geons of Ontario 
Graduate of Dominion 
Council of Carada. 


Dental 


Office opposite the park. Hours: 
9.00 to 5.00. 6.30 to 8.00 
RAYMOND, 


ALTA, 


D. A. TAYLOR, M.D., C.M. 
Specialist, 


Duties—Six months residence Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 


upon and cultivation of the land | Stafford Block, Lethbridge, 
in each of three years. A home- 9,30- 12, A.M. 
steader may live within nine| Office hours; 2 - 5 P.M. 
miles of his homestead on a farm 7 - 8P.M. 


of at least 80 acres solely owned 
and occupied by him or by his 
father, mothe.. daughter, 
brother or sister. 


Geo. H. Budd 
son, Notary Publi d L Ww 
ry Euuoess eeek York 


REAL-ESTATE 
Fire and Life Insurance 
LOANS MONEY 


In certain districts a home- 
steader in good standing may 
pre empt a quarter section along 
side his homestead. Price $300 
per acre. Duties~Must reside 
six months in each of six years 
from the date of hmestead entry 
including the time required to 
earn homestead patent) and cul- 
tivate fifty acres extra. 


Wm. Paris 
Tinsmith and Plumber 


RAYMOND - ALBERTA 


W. LAURIE 


Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public 
Solicitor for the Town of Raymond 
Will be in Raymond, first Friday 
of each month. 
Office: Raymond Hotel, 


A homesteader who has ex- 
hausted his homestead right and 
cannot obtain a pre-emption may 
take a purchased homstead in 
certain districts. Price $3 per 
acre. Duties—Must reside six 
months in each of 3 years, culti- 
vate fifty acres and erect a h 
worth $300.00. 


W.C. Simmons 


Advocate 
Notary, Bayer, Ete, 
[Southar lock] 


eee nm Eh ws 


ETHBRIDGE - - ALTA 


Piano, Voice Culture and Singing 
Musical Theory, Elocution 
The Drama 
J. J. BAKER, M.A. MRS. BAKER 


Coal—Coal mining rights may 
be leased for a period of 21 years 
renewal at an annual rental of 
of $1 per acre not more than 2,560 
acres shall be leased to 
one idividual or company. A 
royalty at the rate of five cents 
per ton shall be collected on the 
merchantable coal mined. 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


Notice to Steam 
Engineers 


Ww. W. CORY. 


Deputy of the Minister of the 


NOTICE IS HERBY GIVEN 
interior. 


that an examinatioz will be held 
by NATHANIEL MARSHALL, 
Lethbridge, a duly appointed In- 
spector of Steam Boilers for the 
Province of Alberta, at 

LETHBRIDGE, Feb, 25 and 26, 


N. 8B.- Unauthorized publica- 
tion of this ad. will not be paid 


Remember Raymond’s Leading A.R & I, Reading Rooms, 
Candy Store is RAYMOND, Marck 21, Town 
Hall. 
CARDSTON, March 23, Cahoon 


Hotel, 
WARNER, March 29, Hotel, 


at g o’clock a. m., for the purpose 


The Model 


My stock of Candies, Nuts shelled 
and in the shell 


Fresh fancy Biscuits and Crackers 


Oranges Lemons and Jap Oranges 
is very large this season 


of giving engineers and apprenticse 
an opportunity of qualifying for 
Certificates under the provisions of 
the Steam Boilers Act, 1906, 
Application Forms may be ob- 
tained on application to the Depart- 
We have the choicest selectlon| ment or to the 


of Fruits that may be had in 


above named In- 
spector, and must be properly filled 
out witnessed, and declared to be- 
fore a Commissioner or Justice of 


town 


We have a choice selection of 6g 
the Peace, before an examination 


can be granted, 
John Stocks, 

Deputy Minister, 
Department of Public Works, 


eating and cooking apples, and 
if you desire the best you will 
have to hurry. 


Have you tried our oysters? We 
are the only place in town that 
carries them. 


Soft and Hot 
Drinks 


B. A. AMOS, Proprietor 


Edmonton. Alta, 
Jan. 25. 1910, 


Subscribe to the Rustler 
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opsis of Previous Chapters © 
Colonel Johi Sullivan, an Irish sol- 
dior,-who has served abroad for many 


Some returns to 
sloop Cormora’ 


nt, a!’Fretich ‘smug: 


he cargo of the sloop is seized by the 


tests of Captain Augustin, who realizes 
that he has no law on his side. 
Colonel Sullivan-is ¢oldly received. by 
Flavia and her brother, ‘The MeMur- 
rough, because of his alian faith wnd his 
undesirable position as their legal guar- 
dian. When Captain Augustin returns 
with Luke Asgill, the nearest justice, 
‘and demands the return of the contis- 
eated cargo, Flavia. and her guardian 
are iu favor of returning the cargo on 
the captain’s payment of the dues. The 
McMurrough objects to this, but finally 
agrees to it on Colonel Sullivan’s of- 


fer to get back Finvia’s favorite mary|no other pway of effecting my: purpose. ‘settled,”’ he “continned, ‘ 


which was seized by British soldiers. 
Thé Colonel and his servant, Bale, set 
out and find the mare at the barracks 
of Tralee. The Colonel is invited ito 
the mess room by the English officers, 


“| was helpless, 


his native Kerry- on | still, his month gaped, he swayed 
sling vessel, laden, with Bordeaux wines? 


natives of Skull, against the futile pro? 


ci ae ” ~ Ve i 


Se 


poe what pie “ye wee 
a had fal n dete) ne ec i 
ote ‘or a tomien hie Sele stood HPs eae ay 
on his} The Bishop glared at him for a few 
feet, Thea he clutched the table andjseeonds, then face relaxed, his © 


, ith us? No!’’ 
pon died himvelfi 6) 8) 3 rew mild, his chin sank on his b as you would have dealt w 
am—giddy,?’ he mut oo |i “ai drummed dn: the table. |—the young man by @ gesture had ap: 
0 


“Much money 


“Tt would not avail”? 


‘olonel Jobo continued, 
“Why should we act’ veal with you 


tt ° tl Hig ‘*no! The 
‘OD amr sorry that you nave as t |‘ His will be done!’? he said—‘ His pealed to those on deck—**no y 
to, 80 ugh ine venience,” Cplonel fytill: We done! T wa nbt worthy,’ may yp segues to 4 fats, Bd 
Jolin answered ivi. Hits .qgrrendar seemed to st Cam-| #8 the ju Be con item ng a ee 
J: Whe words, the tone; might have re-|mock. Perhaps in the course of their | Kills; yon or eles Prabal ot tele 
assured him if he had not suspected a/ joint adventures he had come to know ee e pr prgh hd. 
fdevAish irony. Evén whet Colonel John/and to respect his companion, and felt | ou go 'y 


vantage, 
so with you. 


i y broad, to return, I hope, @ 
roceeded to direct one of the men to! more for than for himself, going—n ’ » ’ 
penta bet hate agi Atimit ition ir he} ‘Tf T had you on my quarter deck for iy. cave ar tha! bean tote nd 

derived no eomfort trom.the attentions only’ half an. hour,’’ ‘he growled, ‘‘T Or-—wha young 


rt C Jolin’ Ww : hurriedly, ; 
ee oor Colonel “Jolin” was rove, Xi by aaa, Paty yah tter man! “Or ‘you eun sta here,’’ Cotonel 
| sou, too, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ad-} ‘*The, doubt flatters. me,'? Colonel John oe Pa Bay ag 
dressing Cammock and my ee we John perished eg Piet voein both with pest ea 4 ad no 
‘am sorry that I have been foreed to put} great respect; for he saw that, bad or 0 ty ; 
| s ise James’ color came back, What’ 
you to so much discomfort, But I saw] good, they were men, ke map ote yon be wanting?’ ho muttered, averting 
ou, gentlemen, to go on deck for a few | his gaze. 


, “You must swear that you will not 
slog a tingsfiny, denboitaeiinder ursue this foolish plan further, That 


rst.’ 
‘‘What can I be doing without 


And,’’ he went on with a smile, ‘‘if you 
lask my Wartatity for acting as T have [ 
acted ; bs : sman. £02k 

, “eT dot the Bishop said Between his] “He is not to go with us??? 

‘teeth. The Admiral said yothing, but}, ‘That remains to be seen,’’ Colonel 


Wy. aeete 


and. one of them, named Payton, who | breatlied hard, 
seized the mare, throws wine in his 
. face. ’ 
cause his right arm is permanently dis-/of“wmch ‘you seized nie yesterday. 

bled. He wins a left-handed fencing | give you credit, reverend father, and 
b ; i i t th Admiral, for a belief that in creat 
bout with the maitre d’armes, a he | you, Ac , fo F c - 
same time winning the mare on a wager. |ing a rising here you were serving “| 

dinner upon his return to Morris-|ecause which you think worthy of sac 

At d at on 
town, he is amazed when Flavia drinks rifice—the sacrifice ¥. pea as phen as 
a toast ‘‘te the King across the water’’ of yourselves, But I tell you as ene 
and fears that a rising is contemplated, |ly, I feel it my duty to prevent tha 
His fears are realized next morning | rising; and for the moment fortune is} 
when his kinsman, Ulick, warns him to| with me. Now I need hardly say, 
leave the place and the people to their | Colonel John br a | Mldec iy 2 Ne “a0 
fate. The Colonel refuses and next/ance almost o onhomie, ‘ a do 
morning after breakfast is invited to|not wish to go further than is necessary. 
join a tamily council of war. He refuses | [ might hand you over to the English | 
to join the proposed uprising, NS oe te Rt be it from 4 - 
its futility. Fearing that the Colonel/do that! would have no man’s -bloo 
may turn informer, The MeMurrough | on my hands, And though T say at once 
and his friends imprison him and his|1I would not shrink, were there no other} 
servant Bale. The next a rd way of “ayins epee lives, from send- 
two are led ont to their death by the) ing you to the scaffok 
agent of The MeMurrough, O'Sullivan | ‘(A thousand thanks to you!’’ the 
Og. At the last moment this sentence | Bishop said. But, brave man as he was, 


«Then I ean only vouel,’’ the Colon) voice. Stilt 
The Colonel xefuses to fight, be-|el answered, ‘‘the authority by virtue; but at last, in obedience to his cour- 
1)| teous gesture, they bowed, turned—with 


John reptio’, a note of sternness in his|them? ’ was the sullen answer. 


y hesitated and he stood; 


a deep sigh on the Bishop’s part—and 
clambered up the companion. The sea- 


nem had already vanished at a word | 


from Augustin, who himself proceeded 
to follow his prisoners on deck. 

‘*Sit down!’’ Colonel Sullivan said, 
the same sternness in his voice. And ne 
sat down on his side of the table, while 
James MeMurrongh, with a sullen look 
but a beating heart, took his seat on the 
other. The fear of immediate death had 
left the young man; he tried to put on 
an air of bravado, but with so little sue- 
cess that if his sister had seen him thus 
she had been blind indeed if she had 
not discerned between these two men 


seated opposite to one another the dif-| 


ference that exists between the great 
and the small, the strong and the in- 


| firm of purpose. 


It was significant of that difference 


is revoked and the Colonel and Bale are/the irony in his voice masked relief; 


rowed out through the mist to imprison- | 
bor. The rowboat capsizes and the two \ Me MESA 
prisoners, luckily escaping, take refuge | ® RE 
on the French sloop. Captain Augustin | \ en 
and ‘his sailors, under the Colonel’s i 
direction, steal to the house at. Morris- 
town under cover of the fog, and seize 
and imprison the leaders of the uprising. 
} 


ment on a Spanish war ship in the har- | 


CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued) | 


10, HALF STIFLED and bitterly 
Ss ebagrined as they were, they did{ 
not waste their strength in a vain) 
resistance. | 
With the third of the prisoners it was | 
otherwise. 

more COUSPIeNoUs-T 

-im the. retreat; and even 


and their fame, Flavia had taken more | 
than her woman’s share. In James Me- | 
Murfough’s mean ‘natute there wags) 
small room for generous\ passions. Un 
like his sister, he would have struck 
the face of no man in whose power -he 
lay; nor was he one to keep a stout 
heart when his hands were bound. Con; | 
science does not always make cowards, | 
But he knew into whuse- hands ‘He had 
fallen, he knew the fate to gyhich he had 
himself consigned Colongt John; and his 
heart was water, his hair rose, 2s he pic 
tured in livid hues the fate that now 
awaited him. 

As he had meant to do to the other, 
it would be done to him! He felt the 
cruel pike rend his gasping throat. Or| and, not then, but a moment later, he 
would they throw him, bownd and blind | passed his handkerchief across his brow. 
as he was, into the sullen lake—yes,|Cammock said nothing, but the angry | 
that was it! They were carrying him to! bloodshot eyes which he fixed on the | 
the lake. {Colonel lost a little of their ferocity. | 

And once or twice, in the insanity of 


blood came, even throwing himself jly, ‘‘were it necessary. I must pro-| 
down, until the men, out of patience,| vide against your immediate return, I} 
pricked him savagely, and drove him,| must see that the movement, which will 
venting choked cries of pain, to his feet| die in your absence, is not revived by 
again. After the second attempt he|any word from you. To that end gentle-! 
staggered on, beaten, hopeless. men, I must put you to the ineonven- | 
He was aware that Colonel John was/|ience of a prolonged sea voyage.’’ | 
not with them, and then, again, that he| ‘‘If I could speak with you in pri-| 
was with them; and then—they were on | vate?’’ the Bishop said, | 
the wide track now between the end of **You will have every opportunity,’’| 
the lake and the sea—that they were|Colonel John answered, smiling, ‘‘of| 
proceeding with increased caution, That speaking to Captain Augustin in pri- 
might have given a braver man hope, | vate.’’ , 
the hope of reseue. | ‘Still, sir,.if I could see you alone | 
But reseue itself had terrors for The|I think I could convince you 4s 
MeMurrough. . His captors, if pressed,; ‘‘You shall have every opportunity 
might hasten the end, or his friends|of convincing Captain Augustin,’’ Col- 
might strike him in the melee. And so|onel John returned, smiling more broad- 
with every furlong of the foreed jour-|ly, ‘‘and of convincing him by the same 
ney, he died a fresh death. And the fur-|means which I venture to think, rev- 
longs seemed interminable. But at last |erend sir, you would employ with me. To 
he heard the fall of the waves on the! be plain, he will take you to sea for a 


shore, the men about him spoke louder,|certain period and at the end of that | 


he caught a distant hail. Laughter and/|time, if your arguments are sufficiently 


exclamations of triumph reached him,| weighty, he will land you on the French | 


and the voices of men who had won in| shore. 


| onel replied, 


that the one was silent at will, while 


‘*I Would Have No Man’s Blood on My Hands!’’ 


the other spoke because he had not the 
force to be silent. 

‘‘What are you wanting with mef’’ 
the young man asked, 


“Is it not you,’’ Colonel John an 


is-—O’Sullivan Og, whom you sent to 
do your bidding this morning?’’ 

The young man turned a shade paler 
and his bravado fell from him. His 
breath seemed to stop. Then, ‘‘ Where?’’ 
he whispered, ‘‘ where is he?’’ 

‘*Where, I pray, heaven,’’ Colonel 
John answered, with the same solemn- 
ity, ‘‘may have merey upon him,’’ 

‘*He is not dead?’’ The MeMurrough 
eried, his voice rising on the last word, 

‘*T have little doubt he is,’’ the Col- 
’’Dead, sir, And the men 
who were with him-—dead also, or the 
most part of them, Dead, James Me- 
Murrough, on the errand they went for 

ou.’? 

The shock of the news struck the 
young man dumb, and for some mo- 
ments he stared at the Colonel, his face 
colorless. At length, ‘‘All dead?’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘ Not all?’’ 

**For what I know,’’ Colonel John 
|replied. ‘‘Heaven forgive them!’’ And 
in half a dozen sentences he told him 


‘“‘Very true,’’ Colonel John rejoined, 
‘*Bat you must swear, also, my friend, 
that you will not attempt an thing 
against me, nor be rty to anyt ing. 

‘What 'd I be doing??? 

‘Don't lie!’? the Colonel replied, los- 
ing his temper for a single instant, 
7 Pive no time to bandy words, and you 
know how you stand. Swear on your 
hope of salvation to those two things, 
and you may stay. Refuse, and I make 
myself safe by your absence,’’ 

The young man had the sense to 
know that he waé escaping lightly. He 
was willing enough to swear that he 
would not pursue that enterprise furth 
er. But the second undertaking stuck 
in his gizzard. He hated Colonel John 
—for the past wrong, for the past de- 
feat, above at for the present humilia- 
tion. 

‘*T’m having no choice,’’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘*Very good,’’ Colonel John answered 
eurtly. And, going to the door, he call- 
ed Bale from his station by the hateh- 
way, and despatched him to the Bishop 
and to Admiral Cammock, requesting 
'them to do him the honor to deseend., 
| They came readily enough, in the 
hope of some favorable turn. But the 
|Colonel’s words quickly set them right. 
| **Gentlemen,’’ he said politely, ‘‘I 
| know you to be men of honor in private 
jlife. For this reason I have asked you 
|to be present as witnesses to the bar- 
jgain between my cousin and myself. 
| Blood is thieker than water; he has no 
|mind to go abroad, and I have no mind 
jto send him against his will. But his 
|presence, after what has passed, is a 
{standing peril to myself. To meet this 
| difficulty a4 is ready to swear by all he 


‘holds sacred, and upon his honor, that 
| “rieowhll attempt nothing against me, nor 


be a party to it. Is that so, sir?’’ the 
speaker continued. ‘‘Do you willingly, 
|in the presence of these gentlemen, give 
that undertaking?’’ 

The young, man, with averted eyes 
jand a downeast face, nodded, 

“‘T am afraid I must trouble you to 
sperk,’’ Colonel John said. 

“T do,*’ he muttered, looking at 
none. 

‘*Purther, that you will not within 
six months attempt anything against the 
|government!’’ Colonel John continued. 
“*T will not.’’ 

**Very good, I accept your word, and 
|I thank these gentlemen for their cour- 
tesy in condescending to act as wit- 
nesses. Admiral Cammock and you, rev- 
jerend father,’’ Colonel John continued, 
|‘fit remains but to bid you farewell, 
and to ask you to believe’’—the Col- 
onel paused—‘that T have not pushed 
further than was necessary the advan- 


“1 say, I would not shrink from do-|swered, with a piercing look, ‘‘will be | ‘#g¢ I gained,’’ 
fear, he fought with his bonds until the | ing that,’’ Colonel John continued mild-j wanting to know where O'Sullivan Og | 


‘*By a neat stroke, Colonel Sullivan,’’ 
the Bishop replied, with a rather sour 
smile, ‘‘not to say a bold one. But one, 
I’d have you notice, that cannot be re- 
peated. ’? 

‘“Maybe not,’’ the Colonel answered. 
‘‘T am content to think that for some 
time to come I have transferred your 
operations, gentlemen, to a sphere where 
IT am not concerned for the lives of the 
people.’? 

‘*There are things more precious than 
lives,’’ the Bishop said. 

‘I admit it, More by token, I’m 
blaming you little—only you see, sir, I 
differ, That is all.’’ 

With that Colonel Sullivan bowed and 
left the cabin, and The MeMurrough, 
who had listened to the colloquy with 
the air of a whipped hound, slunk after 
him, On deck the Colonel and Augustin 
talked apart for a moment, then the 
former signed to the young man to go 
down into the boat which lay alongside, 
with a eouple of men at the oars and 
Bale seated in the sternsheets, 


| 


spite of odds, 

Then a boat grated on the pebbles, he 
was lifted into it and thrust down in 
the bottom. He felt it float off, and 
heard the measured sound of the oars 
in the tholepins. A few moments elaps- 
ed, the sound of the oars ceased, the 
boat bumped something. He was raised 
to his feet, his hands were unbound, he 
was set on a rope ladder and bidden to 
climb. Obeying with shaking knees, he 
was led across what he guessed to be a 
deck, down steep stairs, Then his head 


He will be at the loss of his car- ;what had happened. Then, ‘‘They are| After the lapse of a minute or two 
go, and that loss, I fear, you will have |the first fruits,’? he continued sternly, |Colone! John joined him and the rowers 
to make good, Something, too, he may |«*God grant that they be the last fruits | pusbed off, while Augustin and the crew 
charge by way of interest, and for your | of this reckless plot! Not that I blame|leaned over the rail to see them go and 
passage.”’ By this time the sailors were |them, who did but as they were bid. Nor|to send after them a torrent of voluble 
jon the broad grin, ‘‘A trifle, perhaps, | do T blame any man or any woman who] good wishes, A very few strokes of the 
for landing dues. But I haye spoken|ombarked on this with a single heart,}oars brought the passengers to land. 
jwith him to be moderate and I doubt | for the sake of an end which they set| Bale stayed to exchange a few words 
not that within a few weeks you, Ad-| above their own lives> But—but’’--and| with the seamen while Colonel John and 
miral Cammock, will be with your com-| Colonel John’s voice grew more grave—|The MeMurrough set off along the 
mand, and the reverend father will be ‘*there was one who had not a single | beach, And astonishment filled the 
pursuing his calling in another place.’’| heart, There was one who was willing| young man and grew as they walked, 
For a moment there was silence, save }to do murder, not in blind obedience,|Did Colonel John, after all that had 


was freed from the sack, and, sweating, 
dishevelled, pale with exhaustion and 
fear, he looked about him, 


The fog was- still thick ou turn- 
ing day into twilight, and the cabin 
lamp had been lit and swung above the 
narrow table, filling the low browed, 
Dutchlike interior with a strong but 
shifting light. Behind the table Col- 
onel John and the skipper leaned 

a 3 before them, on the 
nearer side of the table were ranged the 
captives. Behind these, again, the 


dark, ming faces of the sailors, with 
their pigtails and flashing eyes, 


doorway; and, ‘ond doubt, 
viewed under the Moe Bptend of the 


lamp, they showed 
nee ha dames Melis Conn 
his hopes, which had risen during the 
few minutes, sank. or 
of escape, there was none, He 


for a titter from the group of seamen. | nor for a great cause, but to serve his happened, mean to return to Morris- 
Then Cammock laughed—a curt, bark-| own private interest.’ town?—to establish himself calmly—he 
ing laugh. ‘‘A bite!’’ he said. ‘If I) cen) Nor? the young man eried,|#lone—in the midst of the conspirators 
can ever repay it, sir, I willl Be sure of | owwering before him. ‘‘It is not true!’*| Whose leaders he had removed? 


that!’’ : “6 ” ; 
. ‘One who was ready to do murder, (To be Continued) 


Colonel John bowed courteously.’ ¢ 
The Bishop took it otherwise, The Colonel John continued pitilessly, ‘‘be- 


it suited him to remove a man!’’ 
veins on his forehead swelled and he ee Nol No!’’ the wretched ‘ 
! youth cried, 
had much ado to control himself, The almost grovelling before him. ‘It was WHAT SOCIALISM REALLY MEANS 


truth was he feared ridicule more than ONCERNING 
all of them!—It was all!’’ ¢ some phases of So 
he feared danger, perbaps more than he a Se | » Ae ge cialism, views of leading Social- 


feared death; and such an end to such at Oe ists in Engl ; 
an enterprise was hard to bear. torted; but there was a keenness in his| 2 \ stay hn aalens he ie | are 
face which showed that he had still y ment ae shose . of - Mr, 
**Ts there no alternative?’’ he asked,| oy othing to learn Lloyd George and the dukes in regard 
barely able to speak for the chagrin |” 8 f ¥ to the Budget. Indeed, it would require 
that took him by the throat. Tt was—those two—on deck!’’ The|the wisdom of half-a-dozen Solomons 
Oue, if you prefer it,’? Colonel Sul- | MeMurrough cried eagerly. ‘*T swear it|to decide various points on which Social- 
livan answered sauvely, ‘‘ You ean take | W# ot They said—it was necessary.’’ ists contradict each other, While, for 
your chance with the English authori- They were one with you in con-|instance, Socialist leaders like Bebel, 


ties, For myself, T lean to the course I|lemning! Be it so! I believe you!) William’ Morris, and Dr, Menger have 
have su yf8 But who spared? not hesitated to say that, in the found- 
re money were paid down-—now? ‘11’? The MeMurrongh cried, breath-|in@ of the ideal State, free love or eom- 


Now, sirt’ lessly eager to exculpate himself. ‘‘It|plex marriage might, with advantage, 


food 


larger 


sistera, have any "right Yo, Anherlt. 
When thee have died Bikte. should 
i object to ‘pro- 
te 
rd yt ae RB 

n of ‘* The. x 
ihoad ind Stoughton), — ey are 
are oval te paseve : ye ‘hey 


to inherit- 


therefore, op 
to and hold 


anee, The right acquire 
involves the fh to dispos 
by gift. We o sinjct ot . 
of property as enables class gener- 
Stia er neration, to itive ‘on the 
roceeds of other people's laber without 
oing any useful service to society.’’ 
nd whatever one’s political viows 
may be, there seems to be some justifi- 
cation for this view, after an exami 
tion of the following startling 
provided by Mr. Chiozza oney, P. 
‘*Last year,’’ Mr. Money, ‘‘about 
“00,000 persons died in the United ag 7 
dom, leaving property ‘behind them to 
the extent of 334,000; but of the 
700,000 who died, 617,879 died with 
practically nothing; 50,835 died leavin 
on the average only 00 each, an 
10,516 died with small estates not 
exceeding £1,000 each. The remainin 
21,000 died worth £279,840,000, of whic 
£21 8,200,000 was left by only 4,172 per- 
sons,’”’ 
Tere is another of Mr, Money’s strik- 
ing statistical illustrations regarding. 
the inequality of wealth. The popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom‘is roughly 
estimuted at 43,000,000, and the income 
at £1,710,000,000; but of this sum £585,- 
000,000 is absorbed by 1,250,000 of the 
rieh, £245,000,000 ad 3,750,000 of the 
comfortable, while the remaining £880,- 
000,000 is divided amongst 38,000,000 
people. Thus while 1,250,000 each en- 
joy, on an average, close upon £500 a 
year, 38,000,000 have to exist on £23 a 
year each, 

It is such facts and figures as these 
which have led to the Socialist outery 
for a redistribution of wealth, to be 
achieved by State control of all means 
of production and redistribution, In 
other words, all capital is to be vested 
in the State, the capitalist class thus 
being abolished and the State becoming 
the employer of labor of all. deserip- 
tjons, This means to say that, in addi- 
tion to taking over the land and the 
great industries, Socialists propose to 
take over all theans of transport—in- 
cluding, of course, the railways, mines, 
banks, and insurance companies, the 
control of water, gas, electric light, and 
milk supplies, as well as the drink 
trade. 

Says the novelist, Mr, H, G, Wells: 
‘*There are to be no private landowners, 
no private bankers*and lenders of mion- 
ey, no private -insyrance adventures,no 
private railway owners nor shipping 
owners, no private mine owners, oil 
kings, silver kings, coal and wheat fore- 
stallers, or the like. All this realm of 
property is to be resumed by the State 
—is to be State-owned and State-man- 
aged,’’ 

That is the main plank of Socialism, 
by which Socialists hope to remove the 
inequalities of wealth as they exist to- 
day. ‘*The economic object of Social 
ism,’’ says Mr. Keir Hardie, ‘‘is to 
make land and industrial ¢apital com- 
mon property and cease to produce for 
the profit of the landlord and the eapi- 
talist and to begin to produce for the 
use of the community.’’ And that view 
is backed up by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
in the following words: ‘‘We must look 
upon production as a national function, 
and pot as a task assigned to a class 
of separate individuals pursuing their 
own ends,’’ 

But, the reader may naturally ask, 
suppose the industry and commerce of 
the United Kingdom is nationalized for 
the good of each individua' member of 
thescommunity, is everyone to be equal- 
ly paid? Is the doctor to be paid at 
the seme rate as the navvy? Is the 
lawyer to earn no more than the news- 
boy? Will the author’s brains be worth 
no more than those of the printer’s 
**devil’’? Will a elever actor be paid 
at the same rate as his dresser? Be- 
cause, if so, gain being an incentive to 
work, we should soon develop into a 
nation of idlers. If, on the other hand, 
men in this proposed Socialist State 
are to be paid according to their re- 
spective abilities as they now are, then 
a new ruling elass would quickly urise. 

On this point there is difference of 
opinion amongst the leaders of Social. 
ism. While Mr, Robert Blatehford and 
his school argue that equal payments to 
every worker would be the only fair 
system m the ideal community, and 
that, to quote Miss Stoddart, ‘‘it would 
be most unreasonable for the more high- 
ly-gifted citizens to sulk and refuse to 
benefit their fellows because nothin 
can be given them beyond the essentials 
of a happy and healthy life, with esteem 
and love to boot,’’ Mr, Macdonald as- 
serts that ‘‘Socialism proposes to estab- 
lish no state of equality’’ in regard to 
the reward of labor, while Mr, H. G, 
Wells is equally as emphatie in his as- 
sertion that ‘Socialism would leave 
men free to compete for fame, for ser- 
viee, for salaries, for position and auth- 
ority, for leisure, for love and hono:.’’ 

Thus it will he seen that, while Social: 
ists agree in the main, they are divid- 
ed amongst themselves somewhat when 
it comes to deciding important details 
in their scheme of an ideal community. 
This, however, in no way detracts from 
the earnestness with which they are 

ursuing their sims, The world’s Sucial- 
st vote is estimated at 7,500,000, and 
no reader needs telling that the move- 
meny has made enormous strides during 
the last few years, There are many 
side issues to be settled, but the Social- 
‘sts have a practieal policy, which will 
be found embodied in the ‘following re- 
solution, framed at the annual confer- 
enee ot the Labor Representation Com- 
nittce in 1906, This resolution runs 
as follows: 


‘ 
“That in view of the difficulty of 
mecting the schemes of social pv fed 
hecause taxation, as at present levied, 
falls so onpraleively on the indust 
classes, and being of th 
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white Chelser ups, which "been 
bought fora: ea some 
found an nia Pasi 
eas; twenty. Jhelsea p) 
few months before ne eee 
for £2, were wane up by an, African 
millionaire for 520 guineas; and a well- 
know collector became the pround ,pos- 
sessor for £320 of a white Chelsea grou 
of ‘{Mercules and Omphale,’’ for whie 
the eriginal owner paid 10s. 6d. 
A picture by Nattier, for whieh: its 
owner had paid £4 10s., realized 3,000 
ineas at Christie’s; a portrait of Lady 
aldegrave, by Hoppner, which h 
been picked up by Mr. Woods, a) partne 
in the firm of Christie, for 23 guineas, 
was sold to, Messrs. Oolnaghi &, Cai for 
£6,300; and, still more amazing, an egg- 
sha vase, painted with. b hes of 
flowering prunes on a rich marbled-blue 
ground, which had come into the hands . 
of a Wardour Street dealer for 12s, 6d., 
was knocked down, after a mosh excit 
ing competition between two rival 
West-end dealers, for £5,900. _«) 
Quite recently the Gabbitas biberon, 
in the form of a grotesque animal in 
rock-erystal, 12% inches high, realized 
the colossul sum of 15,500 guineas; 2 
black vase of enamelled porcelain was 
sold to Mr. Duveen for 2,500 guineas, 
a sum which represented no less then 
£121 an ineh; and £10,000 was the:price 
paid for four lots of old tapestry, the 
property of a French Comte. 

In tour crowded and sensational hours 
at Christie’s, a few months ago; some 
jevels belonging to Mrs, Samuel Lewis 


ed pearls which, from an original bid of 
£1,000, rose in a few thrilling moments 
to £16,700. After such a-sensation as 
this one looks quite apathetieally on 
such prices as 4,000 guineas, bid in two 
minutes, for a tiny Sevres vase; £1;260 
for eight Chippendale chairs; and 
£4,950 for a shabby-looking volume, Sir 
J. Thorold’s ‘*Psalmorum Codex,’’ 
which to the inexpert “eye would liave 
seemed dear at half a crown, 

Even at Christie's, féw salés liave 
been more remarkable than that of Mr. 
Hlawkins’ eollection of snuff-boxes; five 
alone of which realized £12,350. So eare- 
less was the collector of his treasares 
that one of the boxes—a Louis XV. ob- 
long gold—for which Mr. Duveen gladly 
paid £5,400, was actually found in the 
drawer of a washstand! 

To go from Christie’s, with its rare 
and costly treasures of art, to Stevens’ 
well-known rooms in Covent Garden is 
to travel from one historic house to an 
other in the world of auctioneering, 
each of which is equally romantic, for 
at Stevens’ you can purchase the most 
remarkable lots ever put up to auction 
—-from an auk’s egg to an Egyptian 
mummy or a pygmy’s head. 

Some years ago—Mr. Henry Stevens 
himself tells the story—a young man 
purchased at a furniture sale in the 
South of England a miscellaneous col 
lection of shells and birds’ eggs, for 
which he paid what he considered the 
exorbitant sum of 36s, An examination 
of his purchase, however, soon changed 
his disgust to satisfaction, for he dis 
covered two eggs of the great auk, 
which he knew to be valuable. He 
promptely sent them to Mr. Stevens, 
from whom he had the gratification of 
reeviving a cheque for 455 guineas, to 
wards which sum one of the eggs contri 
buted 280 guineas. 

Since then Mr, Stevens has sold an 
auk’s egg—a cracked specimen, too— 
for 300 guineas; and a stuffed auk, with 
an egg, for twice this figure. Another 


Zleurious ‘‘lot’’ which the writer once 


saw knocked down at Stevens’ was the 
under-vest of silk worn by the ill-fated 
Charles I, at his execution, which found 
a purchaser for 200 guineas, 


a 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S DOLLS 


HE actresses of the French capital 
and other grown-ups who are not 
actresses have several collections 

of dolls which are peculiarly interesting. 

Mme, Marthe Regnier has a whole 
roomful, Mile. Marcelle Yrven has gal- 
leries of dolls and M.. Leo Claretie, the 
son of M, Jules Claretie, of the Fran- 
cais, has a house full, 

The other day there was talk at Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s house of these collec- 
tions, and somebody wondered why Mie. 
Sarah had never thought of starting one. 
She laughed, and led the ar into a 
room, where three hundred beautiful 
dolls in costumes of all kinds received 
her visitors. At the end of the room 
was a curtain. Mme, Sarah Bernhardt 
drew it aside and showed a cilleetion 
of exquisite little figures earved by her- 
self, painted by her friend Louise Ab- 
bema, and representing the actress in 
all the parts/she has ever played, from 
Tebiges ¢, in whieh she made her debut 
at the Francais in 1862, to Joan of Are, 
in which she is now appearing. This 
collection is probably the most valuable 
tion of dolls in the world. 
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they fell into the hands of their 
opponents, they exulted in pro- 
the. suterings of the enemies 


rt of the country, where IT was 
had been called the Great Am- 

but it became known as 
the Plains. The warlike Redskins of the 
Plains are those about whom you al- 
ways in books, and are far different 
from the peaceful Indians of the West. 
There were many famous chiefs still 


Medicine Wolf, Bull Bear, Grey Beard, 
Roman Nose, Lone Wolf, and Little Ra- 


interested was Black Kettle, who was 
at one time a trusted warrior amongst 
his own og od and a friend of the 
white man; but who had turned rene- 


e. 
Sa warfare was being waged be- 
tween the Indians and the regular troops 
of the United States Army. I was sta- 
tioned with my regiment at Fort Smith, 
which, at that time, was a lonely, outly- 
ing outpost, liable to be attacked at any 
moment by marauding tribes. We knew 
that in the neighborhood there were 
Redskins of the most ferocious sort, be- 
cause they were mostly renegades from 
the famous fighting tribes, like the 
Bioux, Pawnees, Apaches, Cheyennes, 
Blackfeet, Kiowas, and Comanchees. 
They wero so bad that they had been 
turned adrift, even by their own people, 
had made a living by roaming about the 
rairies, hunting, thieving, and murder- 
ng. Whenever they saw a chance of 
swooping on white men they massacred 
them, and looted their possessions. 
I was detailed with a party to take 
rovisions and stores to posts on the 
Piains, and the work meant that we 
were tc on thes watch to 
1 


prise, “But it meyer 
seems humanly possible in time of war 
to take precautions which will insure 
perfect safety. At the critical moment 
there is almost bound to be some slip 
or oversight which ends in disaster. 

We were camping for the night, and 
our sentries were posted. I believed they 
were certain to be very watchful, be- 
cause they knew that the Redskins were 
near us and actually on the war-path. 
Only a few days earlier tidings had been 
brought to us that an emigrant train 
which had been crossing the plains of 
Texas had been swooped upon by In- 
dians and annihilated. Every man, wo- 
man and child in it had been massacred 
and mutilated, and all the wagons and 
belongings of the emigrants seized by 
the victors. 

I knew that the savages were prowl- 
ing about, but I had seen so much cam- 
paigning that I could not afford to allow 
my rest to be disturbed by the fear of 
a sudden rush upon us. did not ex- 
pect it, yet the unexpected happened. 

I cannot say whether what followed 
was due to the sentries’ carelessness or 
not, but I believe that one of them was 
asleep, and he was the man who was 
posted at that part of the camp where a 
swoop was likely to be made. 

1 had gone to sleep, and may have 
been dreaming peacefully of England 
and my friends at home; but I was rous- 
od from slumber by a terrifle blow on 
the head. For some time I was sense- 
less. When I recovered [I found that 1 
was suffering intense pain, and that 
only three or four of us were living. 

In the dead of night the savages had 
rushed the camp and massacred nearly 
every wan in it, and had taken our 
military wagons and all our stores. If 
the sentry had really been watchful, his 
foes had been too cunning, for they had 
erawled up unobserved and killed him, 
or they had destroyed him in his sleep. 
No warning of any sort was given to 
us. When I recovered enough to be able 
to take notice of what was going on 
around me, | saw that I was bound hand 
and foot to one of the wheels of a mili- 
tary wagon, and surrounded by the Red- 
skins and their squaws and children. 

The braves were in their war-paint, 
because they were on the war-path and 
out for robbery and slaughter. For the 
most part they wore their headdress of 
feathers, and feathers were sticking out 
of the sides of their trousers, One of the 
Indians was dressed in a soldier’s over- 
coat which had been taken from a man 
in the United States’ Army; others had 
ea a dirty blanket and a loin-cloth. 

me of them wore a string of scalps 
round their waist, trophies of fallen 
foes, and tributes to their own valor in 
battle. They were armed with rifles, 
bows and arrows, and tomahawks and 
bowie-knives, — 

The pighe had passed, and with the 
daylight the savages set to work to tor- 
ture and kill their captives, In addition 
to myself two living men had fallen into 
their clutches, One of these was an Irish 
Canadian named Jimmy Logan, He was 
about six feet six inches high, broad in 
peeporries and enormously strong, If 

e had been free to make a fight for it 
he might have got away; he would at 
least have come to a mereiful death, be- 
eause they would have had to kill him. 
They would never have conquered him, 
I also would have made a desperate 
struggle to eseape or force the Indians 
to take my life. But the three of us 
could moye neither hand nor foot. We 
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erent We thay trcce Dae Caiees oa mah ‘all, bu 
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You could not offer a ter insult toa} At such a time as this there is always 
Redskin than to tell him he was a wo-|one great leading spirt who takes upon 
man; but they were indifferent to my|himself the direction and ordering of 
wil They laughed, and said they |afairs. These she pers savages were 
derstood my purpose. They assured | ed hy the Redskin of whom IL have spok- 
me that in time I should die, but it/en, Black Kettle, who, even amongst 
should be in their fashion, and not mine. |the renegade Indians of North America, 
Then L became more frantic than ever in| was notorious for his eraft and eruelty. 
my attempts to get them to dispatch me| {fe was one of the most awful looking 
gueky because I knew they meant to| brutes T ever saw. It was Black Kettle 
orture me to death, Again they laugh-|who had planned and carried out the 
ed, and at last they left me so that they at ge on our eamp and the massacre, 
could proceed with the torture of my}and he directed the torture of the cap- 
two com . tives. I knew the chief by repute, and 


You might suppose that monsters like | from what I had seen during that dread- 
these would have left me without either |ful day I was sure that I could expect no 


food or drink; but they Bod he me rey. from him TI had tauntingly eall- 
with both. They brought dried buffalo|ed him a squaw, and had assured him 
meat and water, These were given to|that if he would set me free I would 


their squaws; and I assure you that|/together—that, indeed, L would do any- 
eruel though the men were, their women-|thing if I might at least die like a man. 
folk weve infinitely worse. They came| The morning and afternoon had pass- 


also stared at me, and ee about,| were dead my own turn eame. [ dared 


waiting for the torture, in which they |not dwell on the gene of my end. 
revelled, to be eg Tt seemed as if no power on earth 

It was terrible enough for me to be|could save me. 1 was alone, bound hand 
bound to the wheel, and to think of the}and foot to the wheel, surrounded by 


that fate would be I could only guess; no promise whatever of help or rescue. 
but I knew that it would very likel ; 

take one of two forms, both of whie 
were practised within a few yards of 


it} 


I have told you that Logan and the 
other man, like myself, had been knock- 
ed senseless, probably by blows from 
rifle-butts, and while unconscious they 
had been bound hand and foot, so that 
they could not move, Logan was fas- 
tened to stakes driven into the ground; 
the other man, whose name I forget, was 
secured in an upright position and made 
into a human target, and it was upon 
him that the Indians carried out one]: 
ot their most eruel and diabolical moth- 
ods of death. 

The Redskins went some distance 
away from their captive, and then be- 
gan shooting arrows, their object being 
jo stmke him m parte which were nol 
vital, so that he should suffer as mueh 
as possible before he died, I had seen 
dead whites on the plains, massacred 
and mutilated by the savages, and L 
knew what it meant. The very thought 
was maddening, and enough to chill 
the bravest heart, 

Time after time the bow-strings 
twanged, and every time an arrow was 
shot it found a resting-place in the 
man’s body. The Indians were wonder- 
ees “th with these weapons, an 
ver the suitering prisoner died™ 
was riddled, and the arrows were stick- 
ing into him almost like quills in a por 
eupine. 

t was unspeakably terrible and un- 
nerving to hear my comrade’s cries of 
pain and prayers for merey, but the 
cries only added to the excitement and 
xultation of the maddened Indians, who 
yelled and danced frenziedly, They scof- 
fed at his pitiful prayers. 

I do not know how long it was be- 
fore the silence came whieh indicated 
that death had been more merciful 
than the savages; but eventually I no- 
tieced au ominons stillness, and knew 
that my eomrade had joined his fellows 
who had been massacred and sealped the 
night before. : 

The sealping was done with the bowie- 
knives, When an enemy was slain the 
conqueror seized the hair on the crown 
of the head, and cut away the scalp to 
the extent of about the size of your 
hand, These trophies were already in 
the possession of the Indians, who would 
go to any length to get them, 

One instance I will tell you of so that 


A CRUEL GIFT 


I knew that discussions were taking 
place as to the form my doom should 
take, and every moment [ expected th 
Redskins to begin tneir work of finish 


you may fully understand the spirit that |/"8 ™e- upon his playing the noisiest piece im 
possessed the Indians when they were I nave said that the whole of the emi-|}'S repertoir What he ‘pertorms is al 
out after scalps. In a fight in those re-| grant train which was crossing the ™ hd af se d isturbed by Lars com- 
gions just at that time a mounted Red- plains had been massacred, but there ard, oe n ody Legehp of soreness 
skin swooped upon a dying cavalry bugl-|was just one survivor of the band—a 12S Aum any lor than demanding a 


er, and plucked him from the ground 
aud placed him in front of him on the 
saddle, He was galloping full speed 
yet he never stopped. For a few see- 


man who had gone off scouting, and had 
returned to find his companions destro) 
ed. He knew that General Sheridan 
hunting down the Redskins not far 
onds he kept the poor little fellow on|away, and he galloped off and told the 
his pony, then he threw him to the dreadful news, , 
ground, and when the United States General Custer to find out the wrong 
cavalry sceured the body of their com-|doers and punish them, and he at once 
rade they discovered that the Indian |set out to discover the murderers, Gener- 
had picked him up to scalp him, That]al Custer learnt that the guilty Redskins 
was all! were Black Kettle and his gang, and 


But the Redskins did not always tri-|learnt further that the Redskins had) 
Another little bugler was being|swooped on Fort Smith and annihilated | 


umph, 
aaasd by a surgeon, He had a barb-}my own companions, 

ed arrow in his head when he came back] Swiftly but cautiously, for Custer 
to camp, ‘*What happened to the In-|knew his enemy—he was one of _ the 
dian who did it?’’ They asked the boy.|pravest men that ever fought the Red- 
Then he dived into a deep pocket and|skins—he marehed towards the 
produced the Redskin’s scalp. That was|where the savages were crowning their 
his answer. Even with the barb in his) murderous work with their drunken fes 
head ne had been cool enough to kill|tival, He could, I daresay, have attaek- 


his opponent with his revolver, Ait but|ed them in the daytime, but he was too 
even the braves met their match in the| wary to risk the payment of an un- 


valiant whites who swept them off | necessarily heavy butcher's bill, So he 
their plains, ‘ bided his’ time. 

It came to the turn of the Irish Can-| [he orgy of that long day had left 
adian, and, frightful as the form of his|the Indians sated with their work. They 
comrade’s death had been, it was not|were also helplessly drank, and so it 
so awful as the fate which awaited him.| happened that at night they were over: 
The Redskins were tired of their tar-)¢ome with stupor. 
get practice, and wanted a change, and I could neither sleep nor rest. I saw 
in Logan’s case they prepared to make|the daylight quickly fade, and watehed 
it, I cannot go into details as to what|/the darkness come, and believed that 
they really did, because they are too|/for me the sun which rose next day 
ghastly; but they began operations with | would be the last I should behold. 
their bowie-knives, Words cannot des-|  { could only guess the number of hours 
cribe the terrible noises which came to|that had passed, but about two o'clock 
my ears, for the Trish Canadian was onlylin the morning the stillness of the 
about fifty yards away. With all the|prairie night was broken by the erack 
skill and ‘eunning of their devilish na-|of Springfields and the eries of white 
ture, and they were experts in the art) men. 
of torture, the savages had taken eare| Phe sleeping camp was being rushed 
in entting not to wound him mortally,|hy United States troops, and there was 
so that he was living and perfectly|no hope whatever for the Indians to 
conscious of all that was done, conquer. 

Having gone so far the Redskins} Bound as I was to the wagon, and 
brought up a quantity of pine knots,|only able to see over a certain stretch of 
which are very inflammable and burn|ground, I did not set eyes upon the wel- 
fiercely. These they lighted, and with|come faces of white men until they were 
fire they finished the work they bad|in and amongst the savages and destroy- 
started with their knives. ing or capturing them. It all seemed too 

Need I dwell on this episode of the od and too wonderful to be true, and 
massacre? Cannot you imagine the whole|T could not realize that T had eseaped 
scene for yourself, and is it dificult for|/death and torture until white men had 
of my mental torture when T heard and|ecut my bonds and set me free, 


face. 1|bronched the cask and made themselves 
they set to work to finish the survivors, 


me, not by the braves themselves, but| ght either him or him and all his braves 


and gloated over me, and their children|ed, and now that my two companions 


hideous fate whieh awaited me, What} Jrink-maddened savages, and there was 


Sheridan gave orders to | 


spot | 


American there 
er, In the attack on the 
rough the throat ana 
As soon as | couln 
hands and feet, 1 took 
’s belt a pair of loaded 
it a th 4 these ie Sy ae the 
p and s every Indian I came 
8 who showed any of life. 
There were a dozen cartndges in the 
chambers, and as [ set to work deliber- 
ately, 1 suppose [L accounted for that 
number of my enemies, And after 
what I had gone through and what L 
seen of the Indians’ work, can you 
blame me for my share in the business 
of extermination? 


IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


wt a queer thing a miscellaneous 
concert is, rst comes some 

sort of noisy and effective piece 
for the piano to awaken attention, Then 
each member of the company in turn 
appears with a solo after its kind, sav- 
ing the ‘‘star’’ for the most favorable 
ba on the programme, Then there 
8 the usual, and inevitable demand for 
one or more of the pieces—usually for 
them all—and there is a second part in 
which everything goes through again 
in the same order, and thus it has been 
at ‘Ye \aajority of the concerts, amateur 
ww vrofessional, attended by the writ- 
er tor over fifty years, 

The selections at most of these enter- 
tainments are generally of a kind sup- 
posed to be popular, which too often as 
a whole leaves tne musical listener in 
an empty and limp condition when the 
national anthem is reached. 

When the performers at such a con- 
cert are all of mediocre powers, incap- 
able any one of them of awakening any 
musical emotion, the case of those who 
attend in order to fulfil a duty is hard 
indeed. Often there is the ‘‘star,’’ who 
may be in the sere and yellow leaf of 
life, but still with good qualities, only 
blase with much experience, yet able to 
attract a large section of the public 
for ‘‘auld aequaintance’’ sake. Com- 
monly, however, the pianist is the best 
musician of the lot, and is probably the 


mo MAAS 


‘*Hully Gee! Say, Are You Gone Nutty?’’ 
‘‘Netty? Naw. But What’s a Feller Goin’ t’ Do When All 
He Gis Fer Chris’ mus is a Bathin’ Soot?’’ 


only performer with a musical consci- 
ence, But his lot is difficult. 


lle usually has to open the concert, 


for which purpose his employers insist 


second plate of soup, 
a ipany nearly every piece on the 
programme, and his second solo falls in 
with so many comings upon the plat 
form, that he is listened to in a per 
functory sort of way which takes the 
heart out of his performance, unless he 
ean electrify his auditors with a pyro 
technie display for that purpose de 
vised, Very often, an entire evening 
lof this sort has not a single moment of 
true musical feeling. It does not even 
rise to the level of a minstrel perform 
janee, for in that there are at least one 
jor two legitimate songs, mostly about 
mother, able to touch the heart or start 
ja tear. : 

| If musical enjoyment were the object 
jsought, or musical education, one good 
|player, or singer, or both, would be 
| worth more than a full combination like 
|the one mentioned; it is simply a ques- 
|tion of cost. A singer at ten dollars a 
}eoncert cannot afford to be very poet- 
jieal, nor can she afford the luxury of a 
|very fine voice. It costs too much to 
train and bring out’ a good voice to 
throw it away in this way. So with an 
instrumental performer, for while there 
are now--2-days a great many sound mu- 
sicians able to play the piano ereditably, 
there are very few able to reach the 
inner consciousness, This quality comes 
high. 


Then he has to 


rye her 


The interesting experience of a well 
known newspaper man in tne North 
West at one of these concerts is here set 
down just as told by the narrator: 

“Baek in 1897 I was living in Cou- 
ponville, one of the saddest villages in 
Ontario, doing some reporting on the Cou- 
ponville Express, Excitement is a word 
that has always been expunged from the 
few dictionaries which were owned in 
the place in those days, although 
it, has by all accounts increased its popu- 
lation by full eighty souls since. The 
only amusement which approached hil- 
arity were the bowling alleys kept by 
Jock Simson and Jim Coltwort, who 
also owned the solitary book store in the 


those memorable 


is advertised as a d eoncert, and 
then talk about it for six months after, 
when another is started, 

‘'T was deputed to write up the af- 

fair, for whieh I was given one ticket. 
but as T had asked the prettiest girl in 
the village to accompany me, L had ty 
dig down in my own pocket for the ex 
tra half dollar. 
‘“*We reached our seats without the 
aid of an usher, and listened at first to 
a gtand piano overture. 1 am not very 
strong on music, but, for a rough guess 
I'don't think the Couponyille boy at the 
piano had anything on our friend Pad- 
erewski. Even if ke had been crowned 
with hair apprepriate in color, he would 
still have been a few chips shy on tech- 
nie, 

‘‘) leaned to the girl by my Side and 
made a cursusy remork about his mar 
velfous fnability, and she smiled in re- 
ture. 

‘‘T thought there was going to be a 
relief after that performance, but what 
followed was worse. I had attended 
many amateur and semi-professional en- 
tertainments in my life, but this was my 
first real impression of how badly peo 
ple could sing and perform without be- 
ing committed to jail. This bunch of 
young Couponvillites was the shadiest 
lot of shine talent that ever stole a half 
dollar of my money. 

‘*After some singing there was a min- 
strel second part, with all the stale ehie- 
ken, elephant, and local jokes that had 
done duty for a score years, and as I 
looked around expecting to see every- 
body wearing a bored Took, I saw the 
local minister holding his sides with 
laughter so that the tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. Women were hysteri 
eal with mirth, and the young fellows 
all over the hall were pounding their 
hands into blisters, Never saw any; 
thing in my life like it. They were 
like alot of kids just let out from 
school. 

‘*T don’t know when the show end- 


before the finale, I sat down that same 
night and wrote a column long criticism 
for the Couponville Express, which was 
the best worst thing I could invent, yet 
a mere statement of how really bad 


paper, was shy of news so printed it 
end T shall never forget the night when 
the papers came out to the village. They 


came out to the post office in bundles, 


this column review of the show. He be 
gan to rend it, and his eyes stuck out 
looked like having un apoplectic 
showed it to some one standing neat 
Pretty soon every one in the post of 


not regular subscribers rushed to the 
book store for copies, 


fill the demand. All the evening crowd 
were in the street discussing it, and the 


away that the editor didn’t write 1 
and wouldn’t have taken the troub 
if he could. 
ways been to say that ‘One of the 
pleasant evenmgs of the winter 


oceasions when the | been 
amateurs give an entertainment which | interests.’’ 


ed, for I was in a cataleptic state long 


these performers were when viewed 
from the front. 
‘*Jack Horsfall, the editor of the 


were printed in Toronto weekly, and 
**The first mun who opered his paper 


was the minister, and he at once espied 


then his cheeks, and then his ears, He 


fit 
when he finished reading, and then he} 


fice was reading it, and those who were | 


the question began to go the rounds, 
‘Who wrote it?’ Mveryone knew right | ed. 


Horgfall’s limit had al 
most 


ranglin, 


‘the prevalent rumors and 
with regard to Ja bell 
and the specification of her d 
fussia und upon the interests of the 
United States in the Pacific, receive a 
practical rebuttal from the follow 
facts with regard to the Japanese bud- 
get and its appropriations: 

‘*Already postponements of extensive 
but unnecessary naval and mili 
*. age a have been decided upon 
the new cabinet. The vast programme 
which had been compressed into six 
years by the late administration the 
Katsura cabinet has determined to 
spread out over a period of some ten 
years. The rate at which revenue is to 
ve saved from idle use on unproductive 
enterprise may be seen from the fact 
that in one year alone no Jess than 
70,000,000 yen ($35,000,000) will be 
withdrawn trom the naval and military 
fund and the railway monopoly. It has 
been agreed that no further loans shall 
be negotiated for the present. The main 
resources of national income will be de- 
voted to the economic rehabilitation of 
the country and the adjustme.t of its 
indebtedness, It is urgent that at least 
60,000,000 yen ($30,000,000) annually 
must be given to the national debt. If 
the future may depend upon a persistent 
promotion of this policy of redistribu- 
tion of budgetary allowances there is no 
doubt that Japan will soon recover from 
her present economie depression and 
commercial and industrial prosperity go 
on with renewed vigor.’’ 

Premier Katsura has one advantage in 
prosecuting his policy of peaceful devel- 
opment and military retrenchment. He 
has no political parties to hamper him, 
Japan under him repudiates the system 
of party government which prevails in 
Europe, and so long as the present ad- 
ministration remains in power he will 
so carry out his individual views that 
the burden of military extravagance 
will no longer be allowed to eripple the 
advancement of the country in trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, and the de 
velopment of mines and railroads. The 
writer we are quoting closes with the 
following clear and optimistie state- 
ments: 

‘*The Prime Minister has frequently 
declared his personal aversion to party- 
ism in government, and there is no 
doubt that in the administration of 
affairs he will adhere to personal con- 
vietion. The Marquis Katsura insists 
that no party can be adequately repre- 
sentative of the nation, and avers that 
he will permit no party to be the arbiter 
of national policy. This is all very 
good; but class government is some 
times, if not more often, as dangerous 
,/a8 party government. The Prime Min- 
ister meets this apprehension by expres 
sing the conviction that only the truly 
independent minds of the nation's most 
jéxperienced statesmen will ever be 
trusted with an adjustment of her prob 
lems and a formation of her policies, 
lie intimates that so long as he is at the 


The Couponville| head of the Government there will al 
Express was a quick seller for once, and | ways be a readiness to hear the opinions 
a few hundred more copies were tele-)and receive the advice of party leaders 
phoned for from Toronto in order to | and 


the representatives of clan and 
S|class; but the Government’s independ 
Bienes tnd discretionary use of sugges- 

tions offered will be invariably preserv- 
It may, 1 think, be confidently said 


t,\that, with a man of 


} 
le | streng 


enjoyed at Oddfellows’ Hall on Tues-|in time will eome to be unanimously re 


day by those who were fortunate er 
ongh to be present, ete.’ 

**But when the villagers saw 
columm story starting with the singl 


knew that someone was in the field whe 
had not been there 
marvelled at his nerve. Every tradi 
put up to me so strong, that no one i 
the village wonld sneak to 
three months. 


for ove 
But that was the only 


| for a local paper. 
though, 
a sweet revenge on me for the part I 
played, too. 

‘*They elected me president 
Volunteer Fire Company. Six 
afterwards I was on my way to the wild 
and woolly west, with the ‘ srettiesi 
girl’ in the village by my side.’’ 


They did forgive m« 


of 


JAPAN'S MILITARISM COOLING 


OFF 


3 bape victories of Japan are said to 
have so inflated the people with 
the pride of 


militarism that the 


jarmy and navy have been allowed to 
jdraw too heavily on the public purse, 
thus seriously impeding the growth of 


national prosperity and commercial de 
velopment. ‘The interests of the coun 
try on this question have been divided, 
The ruling and the military class have 
clamored for large military 
forces, The trading class and the agri 
cultural and peasant class call out with 
equal vigor for fewer soldiers and more 
trading-ships and factories. Japan 
groaned in the grasp of the octopus of 
militarism until the ministry of Katsuri 
succeeded that of Marquis Saionji, Un- 
der the former auspices Yamagata and 


favor of militarism. As The Interna 
tional (London), a well-informed month- 
ly devoted to the discussion of foreign 
polities, tells us: 

‘‘The militarists of Japan have long 
held the right of way in all matters of 
national policy. In recent years there 
has hardly been a movement of import- 
ance that has not been affected by their 
influence or a significant politieal policy 
that has not been colored by their opin- 
tions. Under the leadership of states- 
men like Prince Yamagata and soldiers 
like General Terauchi, whose ambitions 
after armamental expansion 
additional impetus from the triumphs of 
the late war, an ever-increasing and un- 
due proportion of the national revenue 
has been commandeered for military 
purposes, The amount allotted to any 
department was permitted to depend, 
not on obvious or inherent necessity, 
but on the personal influence of the min- 
ister in control, In making up the an- 
nual budget apportionments were made 
more after the manner of a brag-bag 
party than by due deliberation in eabin- 
et council, At least so it has been 
alleged by those in close relation to the 
late government, But under the regime 
of the present cabinet the former plan 
of distribution is to find no place, Each 
department will be dealt with on its 
merits by the co-operative adjudication 


village, 
‘*The nearest things to a sensation 
that ever jolted Couponville were on 


of the whole Executive and as the ex- 

igeney of cireumstanee demands. 
‘*This new policy will strike a serious 

blow at the military octopus that has 


full | 
paragraph, ‘The worst ever.’ then they | 
before, and they | 


tion hud been trampled on, and it was 


time IT was allowed to criticize anything 


eventually, and they also had 


the 
months 


and naval | 


Terauchi controlled national finances in| 


received | 


n-| garded as the surest road to national 
jachievement.’’ 
A MOVING STORY 

| {\ VERYBODY has lost things when 
| 44 moving at one time or another, 
a and many people have found 
some forgotten treasure on the same 
loceasion, But the French Government, 


| 


nh} Ps . . . 
|; While the Colonial Office moved a few 


,| weeks ago into more comfortable prem- 
jises, found something rather valuable. 
}It found a ecolony—a little colony of 
France—which had been entirely mis 
laid for many years. 

The colony in question was Clipper 
ton Island. It is a very little island, 
but its position near the Isthmus of 
Panama made it of some importance. 
nee occupied Clipperton in 1888 and 
t all about it until comparatively 
tly, when, finding a colony of Mex- 
s there, it invited them to go, and 
{hoisted the French tri-color, But the 
| Mexicans refused to go, and the French 
}Government could find no title deeds to 
prove its claim to the island. 

It was not until the Pavillon de Flore 
began to be emptied of its colonial 
that in an obscure corner the 
title deeds of Clipperton were found un 
der a mass of documents covered with 
dust. 
| And now France may be able to make 
good its claim, It has found a colony 


| papers, 


WHAT TO EAT—AND WHY 
rPX\HE egg is very nearly a complete 

and perfect food, 

The young chicken finds the egg 

jis all it needs to attain its perfect 
growth upon, when it steps out of its 
hell a new animal ready to begin life, 
An egg, without shell, contains 
|foodstuff nearly 74 per cent. water, 13 


as 


jper cent. nitrogenous material, 13 per 
cent. fat; it also contains some sulphur 
and phosphorus, 

| Beef, compared with eggs, contains 
41 per cent. water, 20 per cent, nitro 
genous material, and 6 per cent. fat, 

Eggs, however rich they are accord 
ed to be in nutrition, are not sufficient 
|food in themselves; but, as they contain 
|the right proportion for body building, 
jthey ure a most valuable food for chil 
jdren that are growing and for those 
jwho cannot endure a heavy diet, being 
fairly rich in fat and proteid (the white 
of the egg, or albumen, being the pro- 
teid, while the yolk is the fat.) 

Egg also contains sulphur, It is this 
element in the egg which stains a silver 
spoon and which gives off such a rank 
smell when eggs are ol4 

Experiments with the cooking of 
eggs have proved that while the method 
of cooking has some effect on the 
length of time for digestion, the value 
is all the same, 

Eggs taken raw are easiest of diges 
tion, 

Those boiled from three to five min- 
utes digest easily, while a fried egg 
\takes four hours to digest. For those 
who lead a sedentary life more eggs 
and less meat is advised. 

The great question today is not how 
to get food enough, but how to choose 
from the great variety offered that 
which will make us ef. tent, and, what 
is even of greater importance, how to 
aveid those tempting things that lessen 
efficiency, 


his type and 
gth at the head of affairs, Japan 


may safely tryst the future aud " - 
pate an effective prosecution of 


was | policy (of military retrenchment) whieh 
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Local and Gene... 
News Items 


We are Always Pleased 
te insert Local Happen- 
ings in these Columns 


—_—_____|______________ -___- 


Mr, J, P. Holt is at his old post 
as Bookeeper at the Mercantile, 


' See H. A. Jones for settings of 


the Eggs. Prices 50c and up, per 
setting. 


Geo. T. Wride has resigned his 
position as Book Keeper at the 
Mercantile Co’s, Store, 


Mr, Sidney G, Cave, of the Gour- 
ley Piano Company, Calgary, was 
in town Wednesday, 


Mr. Alif Erickson and family of 
Stirling are moving to Raymond 
this week. 


Do not forget the Auction Sale 
of Land at the Town Hall Monday 
March 28th, 


N. L. McLean of Taber is in 
town with a view of locating per- 
manently here. 


A parcel shower was given Miss 
Effa Skouson by anumber of her 
friends on Wednesday evening. 


Miss Daisy Erickson is filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Miss Kffa Skouson as Cashier 
for the Raymond Mercantile Co's. 
Store, 


Mr, and Mrs, J. U. Allred have 
returned from the south where 
they have been visiting the past 
month, - 


Mr, and Mrs. J. G. Allred have 
returned. Mr. Allred having beer 
on a Mission for the past twoyears. 
We give them a hearty welcome, 


~————Robert A. Gillies, our enterpris 
ing jewler has been appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. He receivec 
notice to this effect this week from 
the Alberta Government. 


Miss Hazel Skouson of the Rus- 
tler Staff has just recently returned 
from the Galt Hospital where she 
was opperated upon for apenidicitis, 
We are pleased to have her back at 
work’ again, 


Don't forget the auction sale of 
valuable town Property in the Town 
of Raymond to be sold by Public 
Auction at the Town Hall in Ray- 
mond on Monday, March 28th at 
10,30 oclock a, m, see add in this 
issue, 


Carload of potatoes for sale—The 
undersigned has for sale I carload 
of Potatoes in sacks and in carload 
lot only. Price per ton. 
Buyer pays freight. Apply to Ko 
Wing, in care of Hup Yate Co, 
Raymond, 


) 
$23 cash 


If you're crowded or are looking 
for a good mixed farm, or want to 
invest profitably in good land, $10 
to $16 per acre, improved, write or 
call on Jos. Y, Card, of W.O. Lee 
& Co., Cardston. 


The Canatta given in the Opera 
House on Monday night was a cred- 
it to Miss Effa Skouson, the d- 
rector, and also to those who took 
part, Although but a few present 
those who were there enjoyed it 
very much, 


——— 
EPS 
—— 
———_ Hurrah! the geese “> 
are coming back. Several flocks 
have been seen this week. 


The wrestling match between 
Gus Collins of Lacombe and J, F. 
Ellison of Cardston, resulted in a 
defeat for Ellison, Collins throw 
ing him three times in less than an 
hour, This was a handicap match 
Collins weighing 185 and 165. 
Collins only had three minutes left 
when the last fall was made, 


A Snowslidg at Rogers Pass, B. 
C., March 8th caused 62 deaths 
sid delayed traffie for 48 hours, 


On Tuesday evening a parcel 
s;ower was given Miss. Bertha 
fhompson by a number of her 
friends, 


The squirrels are out, now is a 
good time to comnience poisening 
them. Is the advice given jby 
Bishop J, F. Anderson, 


Do not forget the big Auction 
sale of Town Property in Raymond 
op Movday 28th, In lots and acre- 
age belonging to the Raymond 
Land Investment Co, Read ad in 
this issue. 


An anuouncement will be made 
shortly of our early spring opening 
of the most stylish millimery care 
fully selected and strictly up-to 
date High Art Millinery Store, 
Raymond, 


The Raymond Mecantile Co. are 
constructing a brick wall on the 
north side of their store as a pro 
tection against fire. They are also 
remodeling the np stairs to be used 
as a furniture show room, 


“An upheavel in the Saskatche- 
wan Government will come in the 
near future which will completely 
outshadowed any of the disclosure 
made at Edmonton during the past 
few days, ‘The situation is one of 
great extremity «nd the Govern- 
ment is in greaf straits and is get- 
ting desperate for means of relief.” 
In these words Dr, Cowan, of Re- 
gina expressed himself,—-Winni- 
peg Tribune. 


a ee 


Home Mission 


Appointments 


John H. Wall and James Meeks 
Stirling, March 13; Lethbridge 
April 17; Raymond, May I5. 

D. F. Fawnsand F, B, Rol{son, 
Magrath March 20: Lethbridge 
April 10; Mammoth April 19, 

Jos. R. Hicks and Miles Faur- 
banks, Raymond March 20; Mam.- 


moth April ro; Lethbridge May 


15. 

Wm, Redd aud C. A. Duke: 
Stirling March 20; Welling April 
Magrath May 15, 

Z. N. Skouson and J. W. Evans 
Stirling April 10; Welling April 17 
May 15. 

Frank and Samuel J, 
Wing Leonard March 133 


Bates 
Grassy 
Lake March 20; Tabor April 10; 
Leonard April 17; Grassy Lake 
May I5. 
: . Davis and B, B, McMul- 
lin; Leonard March 20; Grassy 
Lake April 10; Tabor April 17; 
Leonard May 8, 

Samuel J, aud. 5. 8: 
Bennett, Grassy Lake March 13; 


Francis 


Tabor March 20; Leonard April £0; 
Grassy Lake May 8: Tabor May 
15, 

James F, Johnson and Wm. Le 
Baron; Tabor March 13 Grassy 
lake April 17; Tabor May 8; Leon- 
ard May 15. 


Leo, Hardy and J. S. Brandley 
Lethbridge March 13: Mammoth 
March 20; Raymond April 17; 
Welling May 8, 

Nehpi Harker and Geo, Thom- 
son Welling March 13; Stirling 
April 17; Mammoth May 8, 

Wm. Wood and D. H. Bingham 

Welling 
April 17; 
Lethbridge May 8: Welling May 


Mammoth March 13; 


March 20. Magrath 
15. 
J. B. Merrill and Jos. Alston, 
Lethbridge 
May 8: Mammoth May 15. 
Yours truly 
Geo, H, Budd, Stake Clerk. 


March 20. Ftirling 


Seeking Ex-Members 


Queen’s Own Rifles. 
—_—____ 
Request that all communicate with the 
Secretary of the Regiment's Semi-Con- 
tennial Re-U nion, 

Several thousands of former 
inembers of the Queen's Own Rifles 
will assemble from all parts of the 
contivent at Toronto next June, 
for a reunion in celebration of the 
Semi-Centennial “of the regiment, 
The festivities will commence Sat , 
June 18th, with a reception at Govy- 
ernment House, his Honor, the 
Lieutenant-Governur, like many 
other notables being an ex-mémber 
of the crack regiment. On Sunday 
a monster Church Parade of ex- 
mem vers and the présent members 
will be a unique affair, Duting 
the week grand historical pageants 
on a scale only equalled to the Que- 
bee Tercentenary, will be given by 
several thousands performers on the 
Rosedale Athletic Grounds, In 
addition, there will be numerous 
social meetings of old comrades. 

In nearly every town and city in 
the Dominion and in many in the 
United States and elsewhere, are 
men who have served in the Queen’s 
Own, and the Semi-Centennial Com- 
mittee is desirous of getting person- 
ally in touch with as many as pos- 
sible. To that end, it will greatly 
facilitate matters if the ex-menbers 
who see this will at once commun- 
icate with the permanent Secretary 
Mr. G.I. Riddle, 36 King Street 
Kast, Toronto, ahd prevail upon all 
the other ex-members they know 
Riddell will 
promptly send them particulars, 


todo the same, Mr, 


Vulgarity Triumphant 


Surely the apotheosis or vulgar- 
ity was attained when a New York 
millionaire gave an elaborate feast 
to his friends to celebrate the graut- 
ing to his wife of a final decree of 
divorce from him. The merits of 
the suit are notin issue; it is only 
fair to the law courts of the Unit- 
ed States to assume that the judg- 
ment was justified by the defen- 
dant's misconduct, The whole en- 
tertainment was an ostentatious de- 
flance of public opinion, good taste, 
religion and mortality in the name 
wealth, It was a public declaration 
that men of what are ironically 
called “the better classes’’ are su 
perior to all law human. or divine, 
It wasasymptom of that dcadly 
combination of wealth, arrogance, 
igrorance, immortality and folly, 
which is becoming characteristic of 
certain circles in American Society, 
and which characterized the French 
aristocracy on the eve of the Revo- 
iution, Contrasts in class condi- 
tions are becoming altogether too 
violent in the United States for the 
stability of the republic, The peo- 
ple who are suffering from priva- 
tiou wiil not be slow to copy the 
contemptuous ‘indifference to law 
and to moral considerations Which 
is so ostentatlously paraded by the 
ladies aud gentlemen who are con- 
stantly held up for their admiration 
and imitation, almost for their wor- 


ship, 


FOR SALE 


160 Acres in the heart 
of a farmingsection, $22.50 
per acre, good terms. 


Apply to B.S. Young. 


 w@ ‘Auction Sale 


SYNOPSIS OF CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
LAND REGULATION. 


Any peison who is the sole 
head of a family, or any male 
over eighteen years old, may 
homestead a quarter section of 
available Dominion land in Man- 
itba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The applicant must appear in per 
son at the Dominiun land agency 
or sub agency for the district. 
Entry by proxy may be made at 
any agency on certain conditions 
by father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother or sister of intending 
homesteader. 


Duties—Six months residence 
upon and cultivation of, the land 
in each of three years. A home- 
steader may live within nine 
miles of his homestead on a farm 
of at least 80 acres solely owned 
and occupied by him or by his 
father, mothe.. son, daughter, 
brother or sister. 


In certain districts a home- 
steader in good standing may 
pre empt a quarter section along 
side his homestead. Price $300 
per acre. Duties--Must reside 
six months in each of six years 
from the date of hmestead entry 
including the time required to 
earn homestead patent) and cul- 
tivate fifty acres extra. 


A homesteader who has ex- 
hausted his homestead right and 


cannot obtain a pre-emption may 


take a purchased homstead in| 


Price $3 per 
six 


certain districts. 


acre. Duties—Must reside 


monthsin each of 3 years, culti- 


vate fifty acres and erect a house 
worth $300.00. 


Coal—Coal mining rights may 
be leased for a period of 21 years 
renewal at an annual rental of 
of $1 per acre not more than 2,560 
acres shall be to 
one idividual or company. A 
royalty at the rate of five cents 


leased 


per ton shall be collected on the 


merchantable coal mined. 


Ww. W. CORY. 
Deputy ofthe Minister of the 


interior. 


N. B.~ Unauthorized publica- 
tion of this ad. will not be paid 


SR 


T. S. FETTERLY 


Funeral Director and Embalmer 


The most up.to-date Parlors in the 
City of Lethbridge 


Blaek and White Heaises 
Phone 561 P. 0.1893 


NOTICE 
TO 


SUBSCRIBERS 


In as much asour 
Subscribtion List 
has been mis- 
placed, we desire 
our patronstocall 
and bring their 
receipts so wewill 
be able to check 
up with them. 


of Valuable 


Town Property 


Consisting of Lots 50 ft by 150 ft up té 5 acres each, in the 


TOWN OF RAYMOND 


here will be sold by Public Auction, at the TOWN 
HALL, Raymond, thh following Lots and Acreage, 


free from Incumbrances, belonging to the RAYMOND 


LAND & INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


On Monday, March 28, 1910 


At 10.30 O'clock a. m. 


2039 I 
4489 J 
4489 J 
4489 J 
4489 J 
4489 J 
4489 J 
2039 I 
2039 I 
2039 I 


2231 J 


2039 J 


% Sec 33. 


2[§ acres] 105 4489 J|7 64 
5 and6 182 4489 J |! & 2 (5 ac. each) 94 
17and6 182 aso 1) OS. 175 
12 3 2030 I een eee eee 
. ao 
183 
Lots Block Raymond 
5 186 
8,9&10 64 2309 I 
3 to lo 195 
15 and 16 5 2039 | ' 
I ”~ 
2 .58 2030 I : 
9 59 
I acres I 
* (5 97 44891) og ae 
I 
mick iaee FY 30 ft. lot 2 3 
I 60 2 I 
; 63 cad (5 acres) I10 
2039 
6 64 so39 1 2([5 acres] 115 
2 and 3 61 2031 I] as 
I 34 2039 I | S. W. 4 of N.- W. 
4 i én = I Twp. 5, Range 50, W 2th Meridi- 
/ 35 
I 58 2039 I an, 


Terms I-3rd Cash, Balance 6, 12,18 months 6 


interest 


A. W. H. Thomsson-Auctioneer 


Rustler 
Ads. 


dy 


®) 


» 


